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ORIGINAL POSTEY. 


THE MINIATURE. 


Iw all her youth and loveliness, 
She lies before me now; 

The same bright curls of shining hair, 
Upon her — brow. 

The witchin , the ay blue eye, 


The lip of ~ hin 
And the blush that gees upon her cheek, 
And the smile I bene to see. 


The round white arm is still the same, 
Embraced with jewelled band, 

ant the taper fingers seem fresh with life, 

ou mark the lily hand; 

and. the painter’s skill hath caught the hue 

. = the ome in hair, . bligh 
ey are pale with envy’s witherin 
Out-bloomed by the maiden fair. “ 


She moved amid the young and gay, 
Within the lighted hall, 

And she seemed among a thousand girls, 
The fairest of them all. 

It was the last time that we met, 
The hours flew swiftly by, 

And I never deemed a star so bright 
So soon wouid leave the sky. 


She was too pure for weary earth— 
She might not live to fee 

The sadness that should cloud her brow, 
And o’er her spirit steal ; 

And in life’s young hour she faded, 
Like all cherished thin below, 

As buds may wither on the stem, 
E’er yet the roses blow. 


Ye may gaze upon this pictured thing, 
And praise the beauty rare, 
Of her speaking eye, and laughing lip, 
And curls of shining hair; 
But you know not half the gentleness 
That dwelt within a breast, 
Where the sorrowing might relieve their woes, 
Where the starled dove might rest. 


O, there never moved on earth a form 
‘Of more bewitching grace, 

Or a kinder heart, whose gentle thoughts 
Illum’d a fairer face ; 

But they all are hid within the grave— 
Bright smile and sunny brow, 

And nought is left but this pictured thing 
That lies before me now. 
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_outre INAL TALES. 


Nabal Sketches. 
CHARLES MAITLAND, OR THE MESS CHEST. 








BY WILLIAM LEGGETT. 





TweRre are not many names on the list of those who have sacri- 
ficed their lives for freedom which deserve more honourable mention 
than that of Riego. I wasin the Mediterranean at the time of the 
brave attempt which terminated so fatally for him ; and I well re- 
member how eagerly we sought every disjointed scrap of intelligence 
which could be gathered concerning the romantic adventures of 
Mina with his little army in Catalonia, and the firm and prudent 
efforts of his noble compatriot Riego. Old Port Mahon, according || 
to custom, had been chosen for the winter-quarters of our squadron ; 
and though the Mahonese were by no means well affected to the 
cause of Ferdinand, yet the habitual caution and reserve of those 
islanders prevented their disclosing a very full account of what lit 


tle they knew concerning the progress of events on the continent. 


Such drops of news as dribbled from them, therefore, rather increas- || 
ed than quenched the flame of curiosity. This had arisen to a great 
height, when it was at last suddenly and sadly extinguished by the 
arrival of a little polacca vessel from Barcelona, which brought the 
melancholy tidings of the defeat and flight of Mina, and of the cap- 
ture and execution of his brother in arms. This vessel had been 
despatched to Mahon with an official account of the triumphal entry 
of Ferdinand into Madrid, just six days after the inhabitants of that 
city had witnessed the public termination of Riego’s eventful career. 

There were bonfires and illuminations in Mahon on the receipt of 
this intelligence ; but these eutward demonstrations of rejoicing 
were rendered by fear, not gladness ; and were as false as the hol- 
low-hearted monarch-whose success they were kindled to celebrate. 
Had the despatches communicated news of his death, and of the 
triumph of the constitution, the revelry would have been another 
sort of affair ; the faces of the people, as well as their casements, 
would have been lighted up for joy; and hearts, as well as feet, 
would have joined in the bolero and fandango, and bounded to the 
music of the merry castinets. 


Charles Maitland, one of our lieutenants, and as fine a fellow as 
ever trod a frigate’s quarter-deck. He was young in commission, 
having been but recently promoted, after a tedious service of two 
whole lustres in the subordinate capacity of midshipman, during 
which period he had been the object of a full share of the “ fan- 
tastic tricks,” which naval commanders sometimes choose to play 
off upon those beneath them. When I say beneath them, I mean 
this phrase, so far as Charles Maitland is concerned, to apply only 
te the scale of military gradation ; for in any other respect he was 
beneath no man in the service. It-had been his lot, as well as mine, 


proving his title to the nautical distinction he enjoyed, of being 
“ the hardest horse in the navy.” But-those days were over now ; 
and the more elevated rank, and more definite and important duties 


the annoyances he had so long endured. 
Almost immediately on reaching the dignity of an epaulette, 


tached, and whom his narrow and uncertain resources had alone 
prevented from espousing before. 
he led his blushing bride to the altar. A forty-four, convoying a 
more stately than he alongside that modest and well-modelled girl. 
The truth is, Charley was one of the finest-looking men in the 
service—tall, well-built, round-chested, with an eye like an eagle’s, 
and a mouth, the habitual smile of which, or rather a slight pleasant 
curve approaching to a smile, denoted an excellent disposition. And 
never did dogvane show the course of the wind better than that || 
smile expressed his temper. But I am wandering from my story. 





was ordered to sea in old Ironsides. 


ready to trip, sheet home, and be off. His name had been pitched | 
upon at the last moment, to supply a vacancy left by somebody who | 


he had nothing to do but obey. I am no hand for painting scenes 
of the tender sort ; 
and all that, ‘‘to sympathetic imaginations,” as the girl in the play | 


has it. 


A pretty piece of lee-way I have made of it! Here were we, a mo- | 


quarters; and now, in the turning of a glass, have I put the Atlantic 


| point. 








|| United States. 


Well, as I said before, Mahon was all in a bustle on account of | quay, and pursue a direction different from the rest. 
Bells were ringing, music playing, || || came to be noticed and to be talked of, and itwas whispered sbout 


the news from the continent. 
| bonfires shone in one place, and illuminations glittered in another. 


'| Groups of people, of all ages and conditions, were in every square 


| and open place; and the expression of many a pretty face that || 


anything but pleasure at the intelligence which had been received. | 


put on the semblance of joy at that which stirs our righteous indig- | 
nation; and he who can best dissemble in such cases—no matter 
how strong the motive—is not the man I should choose for my friend. 

Well, Charles and I went ashore one evening, as I said, during 
the rejoicings. 
stroll together, along the romantic shores of one of the prettiest and 


| uppermost in his mind. We were yet in the midst of the town, 
| and were threading our way through the crowd in one of the prin- 
| cipal squares, when a wonan—and a pretty old one too, as well as 
| one might judge by the withered and sallow face which her thread- 
| bare mantle was so disposed as only half to betray—suddenly pre- 


tural voice, to my companion. 


ly acquires a quick eye; and it therefore did not escape me that | 
this old womau, as she spoke to Charles, slipped a sealed note into 








One evening, during these mock rejoicings, I went on shore with 


his hand, She then passed on, mixed with the throng, and in an 


Charles had married a sweet girl, to whom he had been long at- 


I stood groomsman on the oc- 
casion; and I remember well how handsome the fellow looked, as 


trig, snug, clean-rigged little Baltimore clipper, could not appear 


to sail with a commander who allowed no opportunity to pass of 


of a lieutenant, secured him, in a good measure, from a renewal of 


between us and the scene of my story. Well, stations for stays !— | was at the bottom of it. 
helm’s a-lee, and about she goes! And we must now crack on all | 
| sail, and make a short cruise of it, till we get back to our starting i excavated from the perpendicular cliff which overlooks the bay— 
| There is no time now for buckling knee-buckles, as the | 
| boatswain’s mate says, when he calls all hands in a squall at night; H 
| so, to make a short story of it, let it suffice to say, that Charles | | 

bade adieu to his wife, old Ironsides sailed, reached the Mediterra- \ 
nean in due time, went the usual rounds over that cruising ground, || 
(delightful cruising ground it is, by the way,) and was now in daily |, frequent than before, but always in the evening, and now he inva- 
| expectation of the relief-ship, with orders for her to return to the || riably went alone. 


peeped out from the folds of the red mantilla, or the scowl! of many | town. 
| a dark eye that glared beneath the shadow of the sombrero, denoted || him, and their descriptions of her person tailied with each other 


Of all the difficult tasks in this world, there is none harder than to | thoroughly as I, and wh 


We had no other object in view than to take a bong || 


quietest bays in the world, and to converse without restraint (that, |! 
at least, I supposed was his motive) on the topic which was ever || 


instant disappeared from my following glance. In Spain, the coun- 
try of intrigue and romantic adventure, there was nothing so very 
singular in this as to justify great surprise ; and perhaps the circum- 
stance would soon have passed from my mind altogether, had not 
subsequent events, which I could not but consider in some way 
connected with it, kept it continually in my thoughts. 

On reaching the first convenient place, Charles paused to peruse 
the billet. Its contents, whatever they were, seemed to engage 
him deeply. He stood pondering over the paper for several mo- 
ments, with the air of one in earnest and perplexed meditation ; 
and then, suddenly crumpling it in his hand, and thrusting it 
into his pocket, cast round him a quick and apprehensive glance, 
as if fearful that some one might have overlooked him. There was 
more confusion in his manner, and more hesitancy in his speech, 
than I had ever before seen him exhibit, when he approached me, 
a moment or two after this, and said that an unexpected engage- 
ment would oblige him to forego the intended walk, and leave me 
to pursue my way alone. 

Ihad known Charles Maitland from aboy. We had studied our 
lessons on the same form ; had shot our marbles into the same ring ; 
had entered the navy within 1 few weeks of each other ; had been 
shipmates and messmates through two long and eventful cruises, 
and a good part of the time had been watchmates. I knew that he 
had a soul of honour ; that his principles were well established, his 
head clear, his morality nice, and that he loved his young wife with 
the most ardent attachment. Yet forall this, I could not help feel- 
ing & certain indefinite fear that there was something wrong con- 
nected with that note. It could not be a challenge ; for he was_ 
| beloved by all the officers in the squadron, and ! was very "Sure he 
i had not been embroiled in any quarrel on shore. Besides, if it were 














The honey-moon—that briefest moon that ever sheds its light on || so, he would have applied to me as his friend ;—and then, again, 
the matrimonial state—had hardly yet begun to wane, when Charles | women are not chosen as bearers-of such messages. 
The old craft was lying in || subject, whatever it might be, was of no ordinary kind, was evident 
the harbour, her topsails loose, her anchor short-stay apeak, and all | | from the impression which the perusal occasioned, and not less evi- 


Yet that the 


| dent from his withholding the matter from me. Our communion 
had always been of the most frank and unreserved description ; we 


had begged off; and as there was now no time for remonstrance, | ! had been sharers of each other's thoughts, sentiments, and wishes, 


| from boyhood up; I had been in his full confidence through his 


so I leave Charley’s parting with his young wife, | } whole course of wooing ; and indeed, until the present moment, he 


had never shown a desire to keep any thing from my knowledge. 
| Reflections of this kind caused me, perhaps, to give undue import- 


But, avast a bit and belay there! What am I doing all this while? || ance to the circumstance which had just occurred. I began to fear 


| that Charles was in someway concerned in an unworthy adventure ; 


ment since, snugly moored in the harbour of Mahon, for winter- and a vague suspicion, which I did not like to entertain, and could 


| not altogether reject, took possession of my mind, that a woman 
I turned with a slow step towards the 
quay, and hummed, as I descended the long lateral road that is 


“ Thoagh love is warm awhile, 
Soon it grows cold ; 

Absence soon blights the smile, 
Ere love grows old.” 


From this day forward, Charles's visits to the shore were more 


t If other officers happened to go in the same 
boat, he was sure to separate himself from them on reaching the 
This soon 


in the mess that, on two or three occasions, he had been seen, late 


I i in the evening, walking with a female closely muffled, in aa unfre- 


| quented and lonely part of the shore, at some distance from the 


Different officers professed to have seen this female with 


| In the minds of the mess generally, who did not know Charles so 
morality was not of so scrupulous a kind 
as his—or as I had alway# thought his to be—this matter created 
no surprise, and was only laid hold of as furnishing an opportunity 
| for sundry nautical jokes and witticisms. These jests, however, 
met with such a reception as by no means encouraged those whe 
| offered them to a repetition. 
| It chanced one day that Charles and I were sent on shore ou a 
piece of duty together, and that our business lay in that quarter of 
| the town to which it had been noticed that he always directed his 
steps. As wepassed through the streets, we discovered that ther. 
| was a considerable hubbub among the inhabitants, and we soon 
| ascertained that this was occasioned by a party of soldiers who had 
| lately arrived from the Maine, commissioned to search the island 








| sented herself before us, and whispered a single word, in a low gut- || taken refuge in Minorca. 


1} 


| for certain proscribed constitutionalists, who were supposed to have 
A good many of these wretched 


One who has sat as many long cold | tives had been discovered and executed ; but the individual, against . 
watches as I have, on the look-out, on the foretopsail-yard, natural- | whom the proclamation of Ferdinand was chiefly directed, had hi- 


therto eluded the vigilance of the bloodhounds. This person was 


| abrave young chief, who had filled a confidential and important 


post under Riego, and who, by his intrepidity, activity, and cease- 
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less vigilance, had been greatly instrumental in the success of that 
partisan warfare in Catalonia, which cost the royalists so much 
blood and treasure, and so long upheld the sinking hopes of his 
compatriots. To seize and slay Don Castro de Valero, the name of 
the youthful and interesting chief, was deemed so important an 
object by the monarch, that immense rewards had been offered for 
his apprehension, and numerous parties had been sent in every di- 
rection in which rumour alleged that he had fled. The troop of mer- 
cenaries who had been despatched to Mahon, were stimulated by 
the hope of reward, to much greater activity than usually charac- 
terizes Spanish soldiers, who are at once a by-word for indolence and 
rapacity. They had closely searched the house of every person 
suspected of the slightest disaffection, and had followed every ima- 
ginary clue with the keenest zeal of avarice. They had even visit- 
ed the foreign national ships in the port, and had procured strict 
orders to be issued, forbidding the officers from harbouring or render- 
ing any assistance to those who were held as traitors by the govern- 
ment within whose waters we lay. 

On the afternoon in question, in consequence of certain hints 
which had been communicated to this party, they had renewed 
their search, and at the time we came up were about entering an 
humble dwelling, which, as I learned from the crowd, was occu- 





pied by a poor old widow woman and her niece. We were yet at 
some distance when we noticed the house at which the soldiers 
paused, and we could perceive the withered old duenna stand- 
ing on her threshold, throwing her arms about with great vehe- 
mence, and sputtering with amazing volubility every variety of 
guttural execration, of which the Spanish language has so large a 
store. The blood mounted to Charles’s forehead, and fire to his 
eye, as this sight drew his attention; and springing forward with 
great eagerness, he rushed by the crowd of mendicants and idle 
spectators whom the circumstance had collected, broke through the 
ranks of the soldiers, and stood in the midst of the dwelling, before 
the foremost of their number had gained admittance. I did not 
pause to consider whether this impetuosity of my friend arose from 
& generous but imprudent feeling of indignation at the object of their 
search, or from some less selfish motive ; but made all haste to fol- 
low him. My progress, however, met with more obstruction than 
his unlooked-for movement, and I was not able to rejoin him for 
more than a minute. When I at length forced my way into the 
building, I found him defending a door which led to an inner apart- 
ment, and surrounded by the mercenaries, all jabbering together 
their vehement and incoherent menaces. As yet, no blow had been 
ai it was evident, from the violence of their gestures, that 


wuwee 


struck ; 
hostilities would not much ionger be delayed. AsI entered, they 
huddled closer round my companion ; and pushing against him with 
one sudden and united impulse, the door broke from its fastenings, 
and the whole party fell violently to the floor. I have before said 
that Charles was strong and agile, but I was not prepared for such 
a display of muscular energy and activity as he now exhibited in re- 
leasing himself from the superincumbent crowd of prostrate and 
grappling soldiers. In an instant he was on his feet, and beside 
a bed, which I now observed in one corner of the room. The 
apartment was lighted by a curtained lattice; but though the illu- 
mination was not strong, particularly to vision that had just passed | 
from the broad glare of day, it was sufficient to show that the bed | 
was occupied by a female, who had partly risen from the couch, and 
whose cheek was flushed, and whose dark eyes glowed like fire, 
probably with indignation at this rude intrusion. Charles threw 
his arms round the neck of the female, replaced her head upon the 
pillow, kissed her burning brow, and with a tremulous, but soothing 
voice, bade her not be alarmed, for that he would defend her with 
his life. Then, turning sternly to the leader of the Spanish soldiers, 
he commanded him to pursue his search with all despatch, and leave 
the apartment, The Spaniards, who by this time had risen to their 
feet, looked at each other, at Charles, and at the female, with blank 
astonishment ; nor was their confusion lessened by the torrent of in- 





vective which the old woman, who had now also entered the room, 
poured out upon their heads. The officer who had charge of the 
party, after a moment spent in casting scrutinizing glances into 
every corner of the room, directed his men to withdraw ; and then 
mumbling out an apology, in which he intimated, with an impu- 
dent leer, that he was now convinced that Charles's visits to this 
house had a different object from what had been suspected, he 
also left the apartment. There was no further excuse for me to 
protract my stay, and I turned and followed his retreating steps. 

“She is handsome,” thought I, as I walked slowly up the street, 
pondering on the secret which had thus been accidentally revealed 
to me, and thinking how I might disentangle my friend from the 
net of this fair Spanish woman—* yes, she is handsome—just the 
cast of countenance which I should suppose would have fascina- 
tion for one of his brave and romantic nature. Her black and 
piercing eye, her noble profile, the scornful expression of her lip as 
she darted her keen glance upon the soldiers—these traits of beauty 
did not escape me, feebly lighted as her apartment was.” And my 
mind reverted from this Spanish paramour to the contemplation of 
the delicate and tender beauties of the fair-cheeked and blue-eyed 
wife, who, far away, was anxiously counting the hours that should 
restore her husband to her arms, and who, herself incapable of 
change, had probably never entertained a doubt of his fidelity. I 
am not much given to the melting mood, but I confess that my 
meditations on this subject drew from me a heart-felt sigh. 

I was still brooding on what had just passed, when Charles re- 
joined me. The few words that passed between us on our meeting 
satisfied me that that was not the time for expostulation or rebuke. 
He bade me remember that I owed to accident the discovery I had 
made, and enjoined upon me, by our ancient friendship, neither to 
question him nor utter a syllable to any other person. I gave the 














required promise the more readily, as I reflected that in a very few 


days we should sail, and that distance, in all probability, would put 
an end to this unworthy attachment, as it had made him forgetful 
of the ties of honourable love. We soon executed the duty we 
were sent upon, and returned to the ship. 

The relief-vessel, of which we had been in daily expectation, ar- 
rived on the evening after this adventure, and sailing orders were 
thereupon immediately issued. All further going ashore was for- 
bidden; and the signal, commanding on board all who were ashore, 
was run up at the fore. Charles was among this number, and by all 
but him this order was promptly and gladly obeyed. A fine breeze had 
sprung up at sunset, and for more than an hour we lay waiting for him 
with our anchor apeak, and our loosed topsails flapping idly against 
the mast. The capstan-bars were shipped and manned, the crew 
all at their stations, the accommodation-ladder unrigged, and every 
thing ready to be off. The commodore walked the quarterdeck 
with quick, impatient steps, and murmurs were heard from various 
groups, chiding the delay of the dilatory officer. A midshipman, 
who had been despatched in one of the cutters for him, had return- 
ed sometime before, after a fruitless search. 

At length the patience of our commander was entirely exhausted, 
and he had given the order to weigh and make sail, when the 
quartermaster on the lookout hailed a boat, which had just pulled 
into sight through the gathering dusk of evening. The answer of 
‘* Ay, ay!” told that it was Charles, and directly after a shore-boat 
glided alongside. In reply to the sharp rebuke of the commodore 
for having been so tardy in obeving the signal, he said something 
about the necessity he had been under of purchasing certain stores 
for the mess ; though it was observed that his explanation had not 
all the clearness of tone and manner which usually characterized 
his official communications. The displeasure which the delay had 
occasioned, was not diminished when it was found that the mess- 
chest, in which he had brought off these stores, was so large and 
cumbrous, that a yard-tackle had to be got on the main-yard in order 
to hoist it on board. The men themselves, though Charles was a 
great favourite with them, seemed to be displeased that he had 
caused so long a detention ; and when the tackle was hooked on, 
they ran away with the fall with a degree of spiteful velocity that 
made the chest run swiftly up to the yard-block before the boat- 
swain’s mate could pipe belay. My eye happened to be fixed on 
Charles while this maneuvre was performed, and I thought he 
evinced more anxiety on the subject than a few sea-stores were 
worth. The chest, however, was lowered more gently than it was 
hoisted, and by Charles's direction was conveyed into his own 
state-room. The ship now got under way, the canvas swelled out 
to the breeze, and the Mahonese pilot, for a time the commander of 
our frigate, took his stand on the after-hammock-cloths, and issued 
his orders in the dictatorial tone which those are wont to use who 
are dressed “in a little brief authority.” In less than an hour we 
were laying our course, under a pleasant topgallant breeze, for the 
straits of Gibraltar. 

I need not dweil on the incidents of our homeward passage ; for 
I have no storms or shipwrecks to tell of ; no hairbreadth escapes, 
or moving accidents of any description. A mystery seemed to hang 
round the mess-chest in Charles’s state-room, and some strange 
stories got to be whispered though the ship concerning it. For my 
part, I had my own suspicions, and they were of a kind which 
troubled me a good deal. One thing we all noticed ; that though 
this chest professedly contained stores for the mess, no stores were 
ever produced from it. On the contrary, it was affirmed, that vari- 
ous delicacies from our table found their way to the chest. Another 
voice than Charles’s, too, it was said had been heard there, two or 
three different times ; and one young officer, more prying than the 
rest, had whispered to his companions that through a crevice of the 
door he had once beheld a female figure sitting in the narrow apart- 
ment. A fresh, fair wind, and a short passage, allowed less time | 
for gossip of this sort than there would otherwise have been ; and | 
the demeanor of Charles, too, was not of a kind to encourage loose | 
jests or prying curiosity. 

We at length came to anchor in the noble bay of New-York. I} 
remember the evening well. I remember how gloriously the sun, | 
as it sunk behind the romantic promontory of Wehawken, burnished 
the spires and roofs and windows of the city, till it seemed a city of 
sapphire and topaz and gold. And when these hues faded away, 
and night succeeded, I remember how beautiful its thousands of 
lamps shone through the darkness, while every here and there a 
long thread of fire ascended into the air, denoting the spots where 
gay throngs were assembled for evening recreation. At last the 
full round moon rose over all, shedding its mellow lustre through 














the air, and “gilding pale streams with heavenly alchemy.” 
Thad the first watch that night; and as I paced the deck to and | 
fro, various, tumultuous and mixed emotions occupied my breast. ! 
Charles and his poor wife were prominent subjects of my thoughts; || 
and I need hardly tell the reader that I feared the happiness of the || 
latter was about to receive acruel shock. And yet I had some strong || 
misgivings on this head. As many officers as could be spared from 
the ship had already been permitted to leave her, and Charles was \ 
among the number. The same big, clumsy, cumbrous chest, which | 
had already been the subject of so many painful reflections in my || 
mind, accompanied him; and I was half disposed to turn away || 
from him in anger, when he paused at the gangway to say a parting || 
word to me. ‘** You will breakfast with Matilda and me, to-morrow i 
morning?" said he, and a faint smile curled his lip as he gave the || 
invitation. I could not satisfy myself wholly what was the meaning i 
of that smile ; and in pondering upon that and other kindred topics, |! 
my watch passed away, and my relief was on deck before I was |! 
. , | 
aware that half the time had expired. i| 
Never was guest more punctual to his appointment than I was 
with Charles the following morning. As I entered the hall, the 
first thing I noticed was the mess-chest, which had given me eo | 
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much uneasiness. In the breakfast parlour I found my friend and 
his sweet wife. She was all radiant in smiles, and never before 
looked half so charming. Charles looked happy, too—very happy ; 
but there was an expression of mischief mingled with his smile that I 
could not exactly comprehend. The explanation, however, was at 
hand. In the recess of one of the windows sat a young man, whom 
I had not noticed as I entered the room. Charles turned to intro- 
duce me to him. It was the young and handsome chief, Don 
Castro de Valero; and, as he rose and extended his hand to me, I 
caught a side view of his features, and beheld the same noble profile 
which had so struck me in the supposed niece of the old duenna in 
Mahon. I comprehended the whole mystery now in a moment, and 
only wondered at my stupidity in not conjecturing the truth before. 

“And you see,” said Charles, “ that I was not so great a villain as. 
you were inclined to think me.” 

“* Forgive me, my dear friend. But why this long concealment ? 
Surely, after we were at sea Pe 

“We were officers of a national vessel, and our government was 
responsible for any violation of the strict laws of neutrality. If the 
king of Spain could show that De Valero was brought to this country 
by one of our frigates, how should we resist his right to have him 
rendered up? How he reached this country is therefore his own se- 
cret; and, remember, you yet only know by conjecture the contents 
of the mess-chest.”’ 














DESULTORY SELECTIONS, 








THE COBBLER. 


In the little picturesque village of Duddingstone, near Edinburgh, 
lived a poor and honest mender of boots and shoes, by the name of 
Robert Rentoul. He had been a cobbler all his days, but to no pur- 
pose. He had made nothing of the business, although he had given 
it a fair trial of fifty or sixty years. To make the ends meet, was 
the utmost he could do; he therefore bore no great liking to a pro- 
fession which had done so little for him, and for which he had done 
so much. His mind, in short, did not go with his work ; and it was 
the interest, as well as duty and pleasure, of his good wife, Janet, 
to hold him to it (pertieulenty when he had given his word of honour 
to a customer) by all the arts common to her sex—sometimes b 
scolding, sometimes by taunting, but oftener—for Janet was a kind- 
hearted creature—by treating ‘him to a thimblefull of aquavite 
which he loved dearly, with its proper accompaniments of bread 
and cheese. 

Although, however, Robin did not keep by the shoes with any 
ood heart, he could not be called either a lazy or inefficient man. 
n every thing but cobbling, he took a deep and active interest. In 

particular, he was a great connoisseur of the weather. Nobody 
could prophesy snow like Robin, or foretell a black frost.. The latter 
was Robin’s delight; for with it came the people of Edinburgh, to 
hold their saturnalia on Duddingstone loch, and cobbling, on these 
occasions, was entirely out of the question. His rickety table, bot- 
tle and glass, were then in requisition, for the benefit of curlers and 
skaters in general, and of himself in particular. But little benefit 
accrued from these to Robin, although he could always count on 
one good customer—in himself. On the breaking up of the ice, he 
regularly found himself poorer than before, and, what was worse, 
with a smaller disposition than ever to work. 

It must have been on some occasion of this kind, that strong ne- 
cessity suggested to Robin a step for the bettering of his fortunes, 
which was patronized by the legislature of the day, and which he 
had heard was resorted to by many with success. Robin resolved 
to try the lottery. With thirty shillings, which he kept in an old 
stocking for the landlord, he went to Edinburgh, and purchased a 
sixteenth. This proceeding he determined to keep a profound secret 
from every one; but whiskey cannot tolerate secrets; the first half- 
mutchkin with barber Hugh succeeded in ejecting it; and as the 
barber had every opportunity, as well as disposition, to spread it, 
the circumstance was soon known to all in the village. 

Among others, it reached the ears of Mr. Blank, a young gentle- 
man who happened to reside at Duddingstone, and who took an in- 
terest in the fortunes of Robin. Mr. Blank (unknown to the villagers) 
was connected with the press of Edinburgh, particularly with a 
certain newspaper, one copy of which had an extensive circulation 
in Duddingstone. First of all, the newspaper reached Mr. Blank on 
the Saturday of its publication; on the Monday, it fell into the 
hands of Robin, who, like the rest of his trade, had most leisure on 
that day to peruse it; on the Tuesday, the baker had it; on the 
Wednesday, the tailor; on the Thursday, the blacksmith ; on the 
Friday, the gardener; and on the Saturday, the barber, in whose 
shop it lay till the succeeding me | brought another. Mr. Blank 
soon got from Robin’s own mouth all the particulars of the lottery- 
ticket purchase, even to the very number, which was seventeen hun- 
dred and fifty-seven, a number chosen by Robin, who had an eye to 
fatalism, as being the date of the year in which he was born. 

A love of mischief or sport suggested to the young gentleman the 
wicked thought of making the newspaper a means of hoaxing Robin 
regarding the lottery-ticket. We shall not undertake to defend Mr. 
Blank’s conduct, even on the score of his being, as he was, a very 
young man. The experiment he made was cruel, although we be- 
lieve it was done without malignity, and with every resolution that 
Robin should not be a loser by it. About the time when news of the 
lottery-drawing was expected, the following paragraph appeared in 


| the newspaper with which Mr. Blank was connected : 


“By private accounts from London, we understand that nine hun- 
dred and eighty-four, and seventeen hundred and fifty-seven are the 
numbers drawn in the present lottery for the two twenty thousand 
—, prizes. We know not if any of these lucky numbers have 

een disposed of in this quarter.” 

Poor Robin came for his newspaper at the usual time, and in his 
usual manner. He got his customary glass, but missed his custo- 
mary “bother” with Mr. Blank, who chose for the present to be 
out of the way. Home he trudged, carrying the newspaper, the 
harbinger of his fortune, in the crown of his hat—placed imself on 
his stool—drew out his spectacles—and began to read, as usual, 
from the beginning of the iirst page. It was some time before he 
reached the paragraph big with his fate. When he saw it, he gave 


| a gasp—took off his spectacles, and began to rub them, as if doubt- 


ful that they had deceived him—placed them aguin de'iberately on 
his nose—read the passage over again, slowly and surely—ihen 
quietly laying his hand on a shoe which he had been mending, 
and which contained a last, made it in a moment spin through the 
window, carrying the casement with it. His wife, Janet, was not 
at home, so, rushing out of doors, he made way to his old haunt, 
at the sign of the Sheep’s Head. The landlady held up her hands 
at his wild look. : : 

“ Send for barber Hughie,”’ he cried, “and Neil the tailor: and I 
say, Luckie, bring in—let me see—a gallon o’ your best; and some 
cheese—a hail cheese—nane o’ your halfs and quarters.” 
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— us, Robin! What bee’s this in your bonnet ? The man’s 

“Look there, woman, at the ee. I’ve gotten a prize. A 
twenty thousand pounder. What’s the sixteenth o’ that, think ye?” 

“A prize and nae blank! Eh, wow, Robin, gie’s a shake o’ your 
hand. Iaye said ye wad come to something. Isy, my dear, rin for 
the barber—and Neil—if he’s sober—and bring the gudeman too. 
The mair the merrier.” 7 . . 

Robin was soon surrounded by all his cronies of the village; for 
the news of his good fortune spread with the rapidity of scandal. 
Innumerable were the shakings of hands, and the pledges of good- 
will and assistance. The Sheep’s Head soon became too hot for 
the company; the village itself was in an uproar; and as halloo 
followed beloe, Mr. Blank inwardly “shrunk at the sound himself 

ad made.’’ Meanwhile, to have the truth of the statement confirm- 
ed, a superannuated lawyer had been dispatched on an old horse 
to the lottery-office at Edinburgh; and his return, with the intelli- 
gence that all was a hoax, spread dismay over the faces of the ca- 
rousers, and made Robin’s heart sink with grief and shame. 

A speedy change took place in the conduct of those fair-weather 
friends who had flocked around the poor cobbler. From being the 
admired of all beholders, he became an object of scorn and laughter, 
till, unable to stand their mocks and jibes, he rushed from their pre- 
sence, and sought shelter under his own bed-clothes. The only one 
who stood true was Neil the tailor. He foilowed Robin to his own 
house—took him by the hand, and said, ‘“ Robin, my man, I pro- 
mised you a suit o’ clothes o’ the best. I ken ye wad hae befriend- 
ed me had ye got the cash—and—lottery or no lottery—by Jove! 
I'll keep my word.” 

Mr. Blank took care to discharge the debt incurred at the Sheep’s 
Head, and endeavoured, by proffers of money and otherwise, te 
comfort Robin, and attone in some measure for the injury which he 
had secretly done him. But Robin turned himself in his bed, and 
would not be comforted. Three days he lay in this plight, when 
authentic information arrived of the drawing of the lottery. Robin’s 
number was, after all, in reality a lucky one—not, indeed, twenty 
thousand, but five thousand pounds. The sixteenth of even this was 
a little fortune to him, and he received it with a sober satisfaction, 
very different from the boisterous glee which he had formerly dis- 
eaves “T’ll seek nane o’ them this time,” he said to his wife, 

anet—“except Neil the tailor: he, puir body, was the only true- 
hearted creature amang them a’. I’ve learn’t alesson by what has 
taken place. J ken wha to trust.” 








THE COLOUR OF THE SEA. 


Those who have been accustomed to a life confined in the inte- 
rior of countries, where only rivulets and shallow rivers flow, where 
clear fountains rise, or muddy currents roll along, view with admi- 
ration the first appearance of the sea, as from the shore they regard 
the pure and sparkling green complexion of its waters, a colour 
which, indeed, seems peculiar to itself. The wonder is increased 
when a portion of its water, passed into a vessel, is observed to re- 
tain no trace of that very peculiar colour, and to be perfectly clear. 
Its transparency is such, that, in places undefiled by filth or dirt, 
the sand may be distinguished at the bottom of its at a consi- 
derable depth, and stones and shells of the smallest size, which lie 
there, appear then bright and resplendent. Marine plants, especi- 
ally the corallines, beam in it with the greatest splendour; and all 
peciaeege of this nature are elegantly shaded whilst they are sunk 

neath the surface of the water; but as soon as they are taken out, 
this beauty vanishes. Certain cystoceisa, called by us iridea, as 
well as many alcyonia, which in this fostering element shine in the 
colours of the rainbow, or in the finest tints of purple and orange, 
seem there tinged with black, yellow, or simply of a brown or dark 
violet hue, when cast upon the bank of the shore, lose their attrac- 
tions by exposure to atmospheric air. As the light penetrates the 
abyss of waters, and during a cloudless day, as we enjoy an excur- 
sion on its surface. the waves appear coloured in such a manner 
around us, that we are sometimes inclined to believe, as we admire 
the wunees of its green, that we are upon a liquid meadow, or up- 
on a billiard-tabled carpet, which could be translucent. In propor- 
tion as the vessel becomes distant from the shore, and we reach the 
high latitudes, where the depth increases more and more, the green 
tint changes into a blue tint, and in the open sea the water becomes, 
at fifty or sixty fathoms, of the finest azure colour. The green 
shade generally announces danger, or an approach to low coasts; 
for along those which are intersected with peaks or mountains, an 
near which the sound descends to a great extent, the blue azure is 
observed to appear, and to become much more lively as the depth 
becomes more considerable. But this blue, which is ordinarily re- 
garded as one of the characteristics of the ocean, and which is com- 
monly attributed to the manner in which the rays of the sun be- 
come decomposed, as they penetrate into the waters, is not, how- 
ever, exclusively peculiar to it; every large and deep bed of water 
has a cast of a similar nature. Deep lakes, which are not salt, espe- 
cially those among high mountains, are equally affected by the blue 
azure tint; and this beautiful shade is observed even in the bed of 
torrents, at the bottom of which, if the water fills a cavity in a rock, 
the serenity of the heavens produces, in a small degree, the most 
brilliant effect of coloration. 


PRESENTS. 


A present, it is said, should be rare, new, and suitable; neither so 
— ess as to be worth nothing in itself, nor yet so costly as to 
ring an obligation on the receiver. We know of no such cautious 
niceties between friends. The giver, indeed, must have a right to be- 
stow, but let thishe the case, and a straw from such a hand, shall be 
worth a sceptre from another. A keepsake in particular, as it im- 
plies something very intimate and cordial, is above these ceremonious 
niceties. We may see what people think of the real value of keep- 
sakes, by the humble ones which they do not hesitate to bestow 
in wills. Petrarch, it is true, when he bequeathed a winter garment 
to his friend Boccaccio to study in, apologized for “ leaving so poor a 
memorial to so great a man;’’ but this was only to show the other’s 
merits: he knew that the very grace of the apology supplied all the 
riches it lamented the loss of, and Boccaccio, ~ Ae fe sat enve- 
loped in his warm gown, would feel “ wrapped up in his friend.” 
Something that has been about a friend’s person, completes the value 
of a keepsake. Thus people bequeathe their very hearts to their 
friends, or even to places they have been attached to; and this is 
what gives a lock of hair a value above all other keepsakes: it is a 
art of the individual’s self. Franklin made no apology when he 
eft Washington his “ fine erab-tree walking stick, with a gold head, 
curiously wrought in the form of the cap of liberty.” 
== > 


THE STAGE. 


There is no triumph equal to one achieved on the stage—it 
comes so immediate and so home: you have before you the mass 
of human beings whuse sympathies are at your will; you witness 
the emotions which you raise; you see the tears which you com- 
mand: the poet has erected the statue, but it is for yon to give 
it life; the words must find their music on your lips; t e generous 
sentiment, the exalted hope, the touches of deep feeling, ask their 
expression from you; surely such influence is among the triumphs 
of the mind, ay, and a great and noble triumph. 
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THE PRAIRIES. 
BY WILLIAM CULLEN BRYANT. 


These are the gardens of the desert, these 
The boundless unshorn fields, where lingers yet 
The beauty of the earth ere man had sinned— 
The prairies. I behold them for the first, 

And my heart swells, while the dilated sight 
Takes in the encircling vastness. Lo! they stretch 
In airy undulations, far away, 

As if an ocean in its gentlest swell 

Stood still, with all its rounded billows fixed 
And motionless forever. Motionless? 

No, they are all unchained again. The clouds 
Sweep over, with their shadows; and beneath, 
The surface rolls and fluctuates to the eye; 
Dark hollows seem to glide along, and chase 
The sunny ridges. Breezes of the south! 

Who toss the golden and the flame-like flowers, 
And pass the prairie-hawk, that, poised on high, 
Flaps his broad wings, yet moves not—ye have played 
Among the palms of Mexico, and vines 

Of Texas, and have crisped the limpid brooks 
That from the fountains of Sonora glide 

Into the calm Pacific—have ye fanned 

A nobler or a lovelier scene than this? 

Man hath no part in all this glorious work : 
The hand that built the firmament hath heaved 


And smoothed these verdant ——, and sown their slopes 
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With herbage, planted then: with island groves, 
And hedged them round with forests. itting floor 
For this magnificent temple of the sky— 
With flowers whose glory and whose multitude 
Rival the constellations! The great heavens 
Seem to stoop down upon the scene in love— 
A nearer vault, and of a tenderer blue, 
Than that which bends above the eastern hills. 
As o’er the verdant waste I guide my steed, 
Among the high rank grass that sweeps his sides, 
The hollow beating of his footstep seems 
A sacrilegious sound. I think of those 
Upon whose rest he tramples. Are they here— 
The dead of other days—and did the dust 
Of these fair solitudes once stir with life, 
And burn with passion? Let the mighty mounds, 
That overlook the rivers, or that rise 
In the dim forest, crowded with old oaks, 
Answer.—A race, that long has passed away, 
Built them; a disciplined and populous race 
Heaped, with long toil, the earth, while yet the Greek 
Was hewing the Pentelicus to forms 
Of symmetry, and rearing on its rock 
The glittering Parthenon. These ample fields 
Nourished their harvests, here their herds were fed, 
When haply by their stalls the bison lowed, 
And bowed his maned shoulder to the yoke. 
All day this desert murmured with their toils, 
Till twilight blushed, and lovers walked, and wooed 
In a forgotten language, and old tunes, 
From instruments of unremembered form, 
Gave the soft winds a voice. The red man came— 
The roaming hunter tribes, warlike and wild, 
And the mound-builders vanished from the earth. ° 
The solitudes of centuries untold : 
Has settled where they dwelt. The prairie-wolf 
Hunts in their meadows, and his nay | den 
Yawns by my path. The gopher mines the ground 
Where stood their swarming cities. All is gone— 
All—save the piles of earth that hold their bones — 
The platforms where they worshipped unknown gods— 
The as which they builded from the soil 
To keep the foe at bay ; till o’er the walls 
The wild beleaguerers broke—and one by one 
The strong holds of the plain were forced, and heaped 
With corpses. The brown vultures of the wood 
Flocked to those vast uncovered sepulchres, 
And sat unscared and silent at their feast. 
Haply some solitary fugitive, 
Lurking in marsh and forest till the sense 
Of desolation and of fear became 
Bitterer than death, yielded himself to die. 
Man’s better nature triumphed. Kindly looks 
Welcomed the captive, and consoling words. 
The conquerors Seeal him with their chiefs; he chose 
A bride among their maidens, and at length 
Seemed to forget, yet ne’er forgot, the wife 
Of his first love, and her sweet little ones 
Butchered, amid their shrieks, with all his race. 
Thus change the forms of being; thus arise 
Races of living things, glorious in strength, 
And perish, as the quickening breath of God 
Fills them, oris withdrawn. The red man too, 
Has left these beautiful and lonely ween, 
And nearer to the Rocky Mountains sought 
A wider hunting-ground. The beaver builds 
No longer by these streams, but far away 
On waters whose blue surface ne’er gave back 
The white man’s face, among Missouri's springs 
And pools, whose issues swell the Oregon, 
He rears his little Venice. In these plains 
The bison feeds no more. Twice twenty leagues 
Beyond remotest smoke of hunter’s camp, 
Roams the majestic brute, in herds that shake 
The earth with thundering steps—yet here I meet 
His ancient footprints stamped beside the pool. 
Still this great solitude is quick with life. 
Myriads of insects, gaudy as the flowers 
“hey flutter over, gentle quadrupeds, 
And birds that scarce have learned the fear of man, 
Are here, and sliding reptiles of the ground, 
Startlingly beautiful. The graceful deer 
Bounds to the wood at my approach. The bee, 
A more adventurous colonist than man, 


. With whom he came across the eastern deep, 


Fills the savannahs with his murmurings, 

And hides his sweets, as in the golden age, 
Within the hollow oak. I listen long 

To his domestic hum, and think I hear 

The sound of that advancing multitude 

Which soon shall fill these deserts. From the ground 
Comes up the laugh of children, the soft voice 

Of maidens, and the sweet and solemn hymn 

Of sabbath worshippers. The low of herds 
Blends with the rustling of the heavy grain 

Over the dark brown furrows. All at once 

A fresher breeze sweeps by and breaks my dream, 
And I am in the wilderness alone. 
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SELECT EXTRACTS. 


_Fraitties or Genius.— How very few who track the errors of ge 
nius to the tomb, take into consideration, or are capable of estimat- 
ing the influence on the physical and moral constitution of studious 
habits inordinately pursued—of mental exertion long continued—of 
bodily exercise perhaps wholly neglected. How little do they know 
of the morbid sensibility of genius, who mistake its gloom for dreary 
misanthropy; or the distempered visions of “a heat-oppressed 
brain,”’ for impersonated opinions; or the shadows of a sickly dream, 
for the real sentiments of the heart! How few of the futile friends 
who violate the sanctity of private life, to minister to the prevailing 
appetite for literary gossip, ever think of referring the imperfections 
they drag into public notice, to a temperament deranged by ill-regu- 
lated, or excessive mental opigetee: or of attributing “ the varia- 
ble weather of the mind, which clouds without obscuring the reason” 
of the individual, to the influence of those habits which are so unfa- 
vourable to health. 


BEAUTY NOT EXAGGERATED BY IMAGINATION.— They say, that TI 
speak too highly of what I admire, and that half the beauties which 
I discern in any object I put there myself. Believe them not. Na- 
ture has been before us. We only read what she has written. If 
others cannot read as much, is that the fault of the book? No: itis 
their own. Look at one of the simplest and the most beautiful objects 
in the world, a cheek; and tell us how came it? What a thought 
was the cheek itself, when nature created it! And do you suppose, 
that a vulgar eye estimates it enough? Put the question to those 
who can do something like it themselves; to Raphael, or to the 
poets. As the poet’s thought is worth what it produces, so the cheek 
of the beauty is worth what it can suggest. 

_ My sower.—I seek not for grand emotions, when I muse. M 
life has bad enough of them. I seek for enjoyment and repose: and, 
thanks to the invincible youthfulness of my heart, I find them with 
as much ease in my n world, as giant sorrows have found me in 
the world of strife. Woods and meadows are to me an enchanted 
ground, of which a knight errantry of a new sort has put me in pos- 
session. In the indulgence of these effusions, I lay my head as on 
the pillow before I sleep, as on the grass in summer, as on the lass 
that soothes us. O loversoflooks and of nature, lovers of one ano- 
ther, lovers of love, rest with*me under my bower, and the shadows 
of pleasant thoughts shall play upon your eyelids. 

_ Curtosity.—Curiosity is in great and generOus minds the first pas- 
sion and the last, and perhaps always predominates in proportion to 
the strength of the contemplative faculties. He who easily coynpre- 
hends all that is before him, and soon exhausts any single subject, is 
always eager for new inquiries, and in proportion as the intellectual 
eye takes in a wider prospect, it must be gratified by more rapid 
— oy and bolder excursions, than perhaps can be proposed to those 
who have been accustomed to the pleasure of thought—a more 
powerful incitement to any undertaking, than the hope of filling their 
mney with new images, of clearing their doubts, and enlightening 
their reason. 


Cowarpice.—Every man oe of doing a secret injustice, is @ 
coward. He will shrink, shuffie, and equivocate, but if held by the 
firm grasp of truth and courage, cannot escape an ignominous 
exposure. 

“ The brave man is not he who knows no fear, 

For that were brutish and unnatural; « 

But he whose noble soul its fear subdues 

And boldly dares the danger nature shrinks from.” 











Power or inrecrity.—Reproaches have no power to afflict the 
man of unblemished integrity, or the abandoned profligate, it is the 
middle compound character which is alone miserable ; the man who, 
without firmness enough to avoid a dishonourable action, has feel- 
ing enough to be ashamed of it. 

— . 

THE ACKNOWLEDGMENT OF MEnIt.— “Never mind him,” said Sir 
Joshua Reynolds to a friend who complained of the sarcasms of a. 
witty enemy—“ never mind him, he only shows his sense of his own. 
inferiority; ’tis ever the least in talent who becomes malignant 
and abusive.” 


Tue price or pistincTion.—The man who, whether in his habits 
or his actions, in great things or in small, separates himself from his 
friend, seems to set every evil and envious feeling of our nature in 
array against him. Distinction is purchased at the expense of « 
sympathy. es 

Sineutaa rntimation.—I have ever remarked, that when fate has 
any great misfortune in store, it is always preceded by a brief pe- 
riod of calm and sunshine; as if to add bitterness of contrast to all 
other misery. It is for the happy to tremble—it is over their heads 
that the thunderbolt is about to burst. 

Want OF INDEPENDENCE.—A man should indeed be ashamed and 
afraid of what is really shameful, but to shrink under every reflec- 
tion upon his character, though it implies an ingenuousness and de- 
licacy of temper, bas nothing in it of true greatness. 

Cnraracter.—It is always in the most etnies exploits that 
men’s virtues or vices may be best discerned ; but mae | an ac- 
tion of small note, a short saying, or a jest distinguishes a person's 
real character, more than fields of carnage, or the greatest battles. 

Sensisitity.—To delicate minds, the unfortunate are always ob- 
jects of respect, as the ancients held sacred those pleces which had 

n scathed by lightning. Thus the feeling heart considers the 
afflicted as touched by the hand of the Deity himself. 


A SALVO FOR INSULTED pIGNITy.—When some one was lamentin 
Foote’s unlucky fate in being kicked in Dublin, Johnson said, “ He 
is rising in the world; when he was in England no one thought it 
worth while to kick him.” 


Fiatrery.—They who are seldom gorged to the full with praise, 
may be safely fed with gross compliments, for the appetite must be 
satisfied, before it is disgusted. 

Fortirupe.—To preserve equanimity of temper when loaded by the 
shafts of calumny and malice, requires such an extraordinary 
of fortitude and passive courage, as few individuals possess. 

Tests.—Prosperity and adversity equally try the constancy of the 
human soul. He who is inspired by real magnanimity will best dis- 
play it in adversity. a 

Envy.—Let it be constantly remembered, that he who envies an- 
other, confesses his superiority ; and let those be reformed by their 
pride, who have lost their virtue. 


Vintve.—Virtue does not attract imitation, unless the person who 











gives the pattern be beloved as well as esteemed. 
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ORIGINAL FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE. 








FIRST IMPRESSIONS OF EUROPE. 


NUMBER SEVENTY-THREE- 








i ror’s menfage—the young queen of 

tes ne ey ff sariasiion, ate ete—the Poly- 

technic school—geometrical figures described by the vibrations of 

musical notes—liberal provision for the public institutions— popularity 
of the emperor. 

I wap quite forgotten, in packing up my little portmanteau to 
leave the ship, that I was coming so far north. Scarce a week ago, 
in the south of Italy, we were panting in linen jackets. I find 
myself shivering here, in a latitude five hundred miles north of 
Boston, with no remedy but exercise and an extra shirt, for a cold 
that would grace December. 

It is amusing, sometimes, to abandon one’s self toa valet de place. 
Compelled to resort to one from my ignorance of the German, I 
have fallen upon a dropsical fellow, with a Bardolph nose, whose 
French is execrable, and whose selection of objects of curiosity is 
worthy of his appearance. His first point was the emperor's sta- 
bles. We had walked.a mile and a half to see them. Here were 
two or three hundred horses of all breeds, in a building that the 
emperor himself might live in, with a magnificent inner court for a 
menage, and a wilderness of grooms, dogs, and other appurtenances. 
I am as fond of a horse as most people, but with all Vienna before 
me, und little time to lose, I broke into the midst of the head 
groom's pedigrees, and requested to be shown the way out. Mon- 
sieur Karl did not take the hint. We walked on a half mile, and 
stopped before another large building. ‘* What is this ?”—* The 
imperial carriage house, monseigneur.” I was about turning on 
my heel and taking my liberty into my own hands, when the large 
door flew open, and the blaze of gilding from within turned me from 
my purpose. I thought I had seen the ne plus ultra of equipages 
at Rome. The imperial family of Austria ride in more style than 
his holiness. ‘The models are lighter and handsomer, while the 
gold and crimson is put on quite as resplendently. ‘The most curi- 
ous part of the show were ten or twelve state ¢raincauz, or sleighs. 
I can conceive nothing more brilliant than a turnout of these 
magnificent structures upon the snow. They are built with aerial 
lightness, of gold and sable, with the seat fifteen or twenty feet 
from the ground, .and are driven, with two or four horses, by the 
royal personage himself. The grace of their shape and the splen- 
dour of their gilded trappings is inconceivable to one who has never 
seen them. 

Our way lay through the court of the imperial palace. A large 
crowd was collected round a carriage, with four horses standing at 
the side-door. As we approached it, all hats flew off, and a beau- 
tiful woman, of perhaps twenty-eight, came down the steps, leading 
a handsome boy of two or three years. It was the young queen of 
Hungary and her son. If I had seen such a face in a cottage 
ornée on the borders of an American lake, I should have thought it 
made for the spot. 

We entered a door of the palace at which stood a ferocious-look- 
ing croat sentinel, near seven feet high. Three German travelling 
students had just been refused admittance. A little man appeared 
at the ring of the bell within, and after a preliminary explanation 
by my valet, probably a lie, he made a low bow and invited me to 
enter. I waited a moment, and a permission was brought me to 
see the imperial treasury. Handing it to Karl, I requested him to 
get permission inserted for my three friends at the door. He ac- 
complished it in the same incomprehensible manner in which he | 
had obtained my own, and introducing them with the ill-disguised 
contempt of a valet for all men with dusty coats, we commenced 
the rounds of the curiosities together. 


A large clock, facing us as we entered, was just striking. From 
either side of its base, like companies of gentlemen and ladies ad- 
vancing to greet each other, appeared figures in the dress and sem- 
blance of the royal family of Austria, who remained a moment, and 
then retired bowing themselves courteously out backwards. It is | 
a costly affair, presented by the landgrave of Hesse to Maria The- 
resa, in 1750. 

After a succession of watches, snuff-boxes, necklaces, and jewels 
of every description, we came to the famous Florentine diamond, 
said to be the largest in the world. It was lost by a duke of Bur- 
gundy upon the battle-field of Granson, found bya soldier, who 
parted with it for five florins, sold again, and found its way at last 
to the royal treasury of Florence, whence it was brought to Vienna. 
Its weight is one hundred and thirty-nine and a half carats, and it 
is estimated at one million forty-three thousand three hundied and 
thirty-four florins. It looks like a lump of light. Enormous dia- 
monds surround it, but it hangs among them like Hesperus among 
the stars. 

The next side of the gallery is occupied by specimens of carved 
ivory. Many of themare antique, and half of them are more beau- 
tiful than decent. There were two bas-reliefs among them by Ra- 
phael Donner, which were worth, to my eye, al! the gems in the gal- 
lery. They were taken from scripture, and represented the Woman 
of Samaria at the well, and Hagar waiting for the death of her son. 
No powers of elocution, no enhancement of poetry, could bring 
those touching passages of the Bible so movingly to the heart. The 
latter particularly arrested me. The melancholy beauty of Hagar, 
sitting with her head bowed upon her knees, while her boy is lying 
a little way off, beneath a shrub of the desert, is a piece of unpa- 
ralleled workmanship. It may well hang in the treasury of an 
emperor. 

Miniatures of the royal family in their childhood, set in costly 
gems, massive plate curiously chased, services of gold, robes of 














diamonds, gem-hilted swords, dishes wrought of solid integral 
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agates, and finally thecrown and sceptre of Austria upon red velvet 


cushions, looking very much like their imitations on the stage, were 
among the world of splendours unfolded to our eyes. The Floren- 
tine diamond and the bas-reliefs by Raphael Donner were all I co- 
veted. The beauty of the diamond was royal. It needed no ima- 
gination to feel its value. A savage would pick it up in the desert 
for a star dropped out of the sky. For the rest, the demand on my 
admiration fatigued me, and I was glad to escape with my dusty 
friends from the university, and exchange courtesies in the free air. 
One of them spoke English a little, and called me ‘Mister Eng- 
lishman,” on bidding me adieu. I was afraid of a beer-shop scene 
in Vienna, and did not correct the mistake. 

As we were going out of the court, four covered waggons, drawn 
each by four superb horses, dashed through the gate. I waited a 
moment to see what they contained. Thirty or forty servants in 
livery came out from the palace, and took from the waggons quan- 
tities of empty baskets carefully labelled with directions. They were 
from Schoenbrunn, where the emperor is at present residing with 
his court, and had come to market for the imperial kitchen. It should 
be a good dinner that requires sixteen such horses to carry to the 
cook. 

It was the hungry hour of two, and I was still musing on the em- 
peror’s dinner, and admiring the anxious interest his servitors took 
in their disposition of the baskets, when a blast of military music 
came to my ear. It was from the barracks of the imperial guard, 
and I stepped under the arch, and listened to them an hour. How 
gloriously they played! It was probably the finest band in Austria. 
I have heard much good music, but of its kind this was like a new 
sensation tome. ‘They stand, in playing, just under the window 
at which the emperor appears daily when in the city. 

I have been indebted to Mr. Schwartz, the American consul at 
Vienna, for a very unusual degree of kindness. Among other polite 
attentions, he procured for me to-day an admission to the Polytech- 
nic school—a favour granted with difficulty, except on the appointed 
days for public visits. 

The Polytechnic school was established in 1816, by the present 
emperor. The building stands outside the rampart of the city, of 
elegant proportions, and about as large as all the buildings of Yale 
or Harvard college thrown into one. Its object is to promote in- 
struction in the practical sciences, or, in other words, to give a 
practical education for the trades, commerce, or manufactures. It 
is divided into three departments. The first is preparatory, and 
the course occupies two years. The studies are religion and mo- 
rals, elementary mathematics, natural history, geography, universal 
history, grammar, and “ the German style,” declamation, drawing, 
writing, and the French, Italian, and Bohemian languages. To en- 
ter this class, the boy must be thirteen years of age, and pays fifty 
cents per month. 

The second course is commercial, and occupies one year. The 
studies are mercantile correspondence, commercial law, mercantile 
arithmetic, the keeping of books, geography and history as they re- 
late to commerce, acquaintance with merchandize, &c. &c. 

The third course lasts one year. The studies are chemistry as 
applicable to arts and trades, the fermentation of woods, tannery, 
soap-making, dyeing, blanching, &c. &c.; also mechanism, prac- 
tical geometry, civil architecture, hydraulics, and technology. The 
two last courses are given gratis. 

The whole is under the direction of a principal, who has under 
him thirty professors and two or three guardians of apparatus. 

We were taken first into a noble hall, lined with glass cases con- 
taining specimens of every article manufactured in the German do- 
minions. From the finest silks down toshoes, wigs, nails, and me- 
chanics’ tools, here were all the products of human labor. The va- 
riety was astonishing. Within the limits of a single room, the pupil 
is here made acquainted with every mechanic art known in his 
country. 

The next hall was devoted to sodels. Here was every kind of 
bridge, fortification, lighthouse, dry-dock, breakwater, canal-lock, 
&c. &c. ; models of steamboats, of ships, andof churches, in every 
style of architecture. It was a little world. 

We went thence to the chemical apartment. The servitor here, a 
man without education, has constructed all the apparatus. He isan 
old gray-headed man, ofa keen German countenance, and great sim- 
plicity of manners. He takes great pride in having constructed the 
largest and most complete chemical apparatus now in London. The 
one which he exhibited to us occupies the whole of an immense 
hall, and produces an electric discharge like the report of a pistol. 
The ordinary batteries in our universities are scarce a twentieth 
part as powerful. 

After showing us a variety of experiments, the old man turned 
suddenly and asked us if we knew the geometrical figures described 
by the vibrations of musical notes. We confessed our ignorance, 
and he produced a pane of glass covered with black sand. He then 
took a fiddle-bow, and holding the glass horizontally, drew it down- 
wards against the edge ata peculiar angle. ‘The sand flew as if it 
had been bewitched, and took the shape of a perfect square. He 
asked us to name a figure. Wenamed acircle. Another careful 
draw of the bow, and the sand flew into a circle, with scarce a par- 
ticle out of its perfect curve. ‘Twenty times he repeated the ex- 
periment, and with the most complicated figures drawn on paper. 
He had reduced it to an art. It would have hung him fora magi- 
cian a century ago. 

However one condemns the policy of Austria with respect to her 
subject provinces and the rest of Europe, it is impossible not to be 
struck with her liberal provision fer her own immediate people. 
The public institutions of all kinds in Vienna are allowed to be the 
finest and most liberally endowed on the continent. Her hospitals, 
prisons, houses of industry, and schools, are on an imperial scale of 
munificence. Theemperor himself is a father to his subjects, and 


every tongue blesses him. Napoleon envied him their affection, it 
is said, and certainly no monarch could be more universally beloved. 

Among the institutions of Vienna are two which are peculiar. 
One is a 7 d’accouch t, into which any female can enter 
veiled, remain till after the period of her labour, and depart un- 
known, leaving her child in the care of the institution, which rears 
it as a foundling. Its object is a benevolent prevention of infanticide. 

The other is a private penitentiary, to which the fathers of re- 
spectable families can send for reformation children they are unable 
to govern. The name is kept a secret, and the culprits are return- 
ed to their families after a proper time, punished without disgrace. 
Pride of character is thus preserved, while the delinquent is firmly 
corrected. 
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MEMOIRS OF A SENSITIVE MAN ABOUT TOWN. 


MY FIRST APPRENTICESHIP—CONTINUED. 


Tue reader left me acting in the new capacity of rLy, behind an 
old-fashioned newspaper printing-press, where I remained, thus 
employed, more than an hour, before the last sheet of that day’s 
publication was taken from the tympan. I was then instructed in 
the performance of several odious and disgusting duties ; some of 
them consequent on the removal of the form from the press to the 
washing-trough, and others resulting from the dilacerated state of 
the implements which imparted ink to the face of the types. These 
disagreeable exercises, equally revolting to more than one of the 
corporeal senses, were peculiar to the imperfect state of the profes- 
sion at that period, but have since been happily exploded and super- 
seded by more modern inventions and improvements. 

I had scarcely completed, with extraordinary reluctance, those 
then ordinary operations, when I was accosted by the hobbling, 
smutty-faced quiz, who had previously cracked his joke on my friend, 
the skipper of Coveville packet. 

‘*Come, boy—let’s go to dinner.” 

As this unceremonious summons was in perfect keeping with every 
thing else Ihad yet witnessed in my new situation, I followed him 
in silence, while he thus continued: 

‘‘Had you come a few weeks sooner, you would have had the 
weather-gauge of me; as I should then have been the devil myself, 
for I only came one week ago. But now, you see, you will have to 
be the devil for at least a year.” 

“« The devil I shall!” thought I. “ Now, what the deuce can this 
fellow mean by ‘the devil?” 

Before I had time, however, to ask an explanation, we had reached 
our place of destination, the residence of Colonel Bluster Ragewell, 
editor, printer and publisher of the Federal Rocket, or Political 
Torpedo—even my new master, whom I had not yet seen. We 
entered an apartment on the ground floor, where, at a long table, five 
or six individuals were already seated, impatiently waiting for the 
expected manna from above. From their free and unrestrained 
conversation, I soon learned that the family consisted of the colonel, 
who had been several years a widower, and was at that time on the 
wrong side of forty; an aged widowed mother; a maiden sister; an 
only daughtér, of about eighteen years of age ; a son, of about four- 
teen; and seven apprentices—the oldest of whom, Edward Restive, 
had nearly completed his minority. 

The apprentices, of course, had their table spread in the kitchen. 
I say of course, because such was the universal custom, at that pe- 
| riod, among the aristocracy of the republican town of Boston—not 
| then acity. Here they had the privilege of regaling themselves 
| on the cold viands which were sent down from the parlour after 
| the family had dined. It was into this greasy receptacle of Dutch 
| ovens, tin-roasters, and dripping-pans, that I was now introduced, 
| by my lame conductor, Abner Savage. 
| The whole bevy of boys, as before intimated, had assembled on 
the present occasion, and taken their respective stations on each side 
| of the table, according to seniority, not of age, but of service. At 
the head of the table, in a state approaching magisterial dignity, 
| sat young Restive, eagerly sharping a carving-knife on the surface of 
| arat-tail file. Next to him, on the right, was Barnabas Dashaway, 
| my junior in age, but several inches my superior in height. He had 
| been an inmate of the Torpedo office from the age of twelve. On 


| Restive’s left hand, sata tall, raw-boned Irish stripling, eighteen years 


of age, and nearly six feet in height, by the name of Hugh O’ Rafferty. 
| He had only been a few months attached to the establishment; but 
| his age, size, and the respectability of his connexions entitled him 
| to the distinguished seat he now occupied. Next to him was Robert 
| Brightstone, of about the same age and dimensions. Directly oppo- 
| site to the latter, on the other side of the table, at Dashaway’s right 
| hand, sat the colonel’s youngest son, George, who preferred the unre- 
| strained freedom of the kitchen to the formal etiquette of the parlour. 

| His elder brother was at sea. Abner and myself occupied the lower 

end of the table. 

| Fortunately for me the dinner soon made its appearance, and con- > 
| sequently every one became too busily engaged to leave much room 

| for the exercise of that species of waggery which so eminently char- 

| acterized the hopeful youths in whose society my lot was now cast, 

| and to whose merciless raillery every new comer was inevitably and 
| invariably exposed. 





To this fiery ordeal of quizzical persecution, I was peculiarly ob- 
| noxious. My uncouth dress, rustic manners, credulous simplicity and 
general deportment, all combined, would have rendered me fair game, 
| without any other exciting circumstance. But my unfortunate letter, 
which had fallen into the hands of the clerk, had been publicly read 
before the whole office, as a literary curivsity. Every individual now 


at table had committed its contents to memory; and I was compell- 








ed to swallow a quotation with every spoonful of soup. This, how- 
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ever, was nothing to what I subsequently suffered from those unfeeling 
tormentors. 

After dinner, we all repaired again to the office, but not to work ; 
as the afternoon of each publication day was devoted to such amuse- 
ments as the apprentices were disposed to indulge in, as a compen- 
sation for their loss of sleep on the previous night. I took advantage 
of this circumstance to return to the packet, and see to the safe dis- 
posal of my humble baggage. 

On the following day my routine of duties comprised picking up 
the types which had fallen on the floor; sprinkling and sweeping out 
the office, including the spiral staircase ; carding wool for a new pair 
of balls; treading the pelts, which were to cover them; bringing 
water for wetting the paper, and making paste for packing up the 
mails. When Saturday came, which was the next publication day, 
I was instructed in the art of “carrying a route,” as it was called, viz. 
travelling over a section of the city with a large bundle of wet papers 
under my arm, and delivering the same tothe respective subscribers. 
In the course of the following week, I was farther instructed in the 
mystery of directing the papers, and packing up the mails, compris- 
ing nearly two thousand distant subscribers. 

In this manner I was constantly employed in the lowest menial du- 
ties of the establishment for nearly fifteen months, at the expiration 
of which period I knew but little more of the art of printing, than I 
did at the termination of my first week ! My grand error—or rather 
my great misfortune—for it was the result of ignorance—consisted 
in selecting a newspaper establishment for the scene of my profes- 
sional pupillage, instead of one where books alone were printed. It 
was at that time, and still is at this day, as utterly impossible for a 
boy to become a competent printer by working seven, or even three 
times seven years, on a newspaper, as it is for one to become a skil- 
ful organist, merely by sitting behind the instrument, and keeping the 
bellows in motion! 

Perhaps it may not be deemed improper if I here pause a mo- 
ment in my narrative, for the purpose of inviting the reader’s atten- 
tion to the remarkable fact, that the art of printing, as it is now 
practised, and the same art, as it existed thirty years ago, exhibits 
but few evidences of identity, or even of consanguinity. The vast 
and successive improvements which it has received from the hand 
of inventive genius and mechanical science, have elevated it much 
nearer to the juvenile picture I had formed of it, than could have 
been anticipated by the most sanguine imagination. This remark 
applies with peculiar force to what is technically called ‘ press- 
work,” which now bears little resemblance to that operation at the 
period above alluded to. 

The types, for instance, were then served with ink, by two large 
elastic dalls, constructed of double covers of undressed sheep-skins, 
stuffed with wool, and fastened to wooden stocks or handles, some- 
what resembling in shape an inverted wine cup of the ancients, or 
the upper section of a gourd-shell, including the neck. Over the 
faces of these balls, the printing-ink was very thinly distributed, by 
repeatedly striking them together, with a rolling sort of motion, at 
the same time turning them in the hands, in contrary directions. 
The moment the puller, or that pressman who gave the impression, 
had raised the tympan, with the last printed sheet, from the face of 
the types, the beater commenced his operation by striking the faces 
of the balls on one corner of the form, and twice beating it all over, 
from one side to the other, and finally concluding at the corner 
where he commenced. In the meantime, his companion, if he had 
no boy behind the press to take the printed sheet from the tympan, 
performed that duty himself, aud instantly replaced it with a blank 
sheet from the heap, which in its turn received the like impression, 
from a screw power. 

In those days the platten only covered half the form, and there- 
fore two distinct pulls of the bar were necessary for each impres- 
sion; which rendered the operation doubly laborious to what it is at 
present. In inking the types after the manner here mentioned, 
great care had to be taken to make every part of the form feel 
the force of the balls, by beating hard and close, while these imple- 
ments had to be kept continually turning round in the hands, to pre- 
serve them in their proper shape. If any corner or spot remained 
untouched, a corresponding paleness would of course appear upon 
the printed sheet, which was technically termed a friar; while a 
spot that received too much ink was called a monk. 

But mark the improvement. In this age of invention, neither 
balls nor beating are necessary, as the types now receive the ink 
from self-moving and self-distributing composition rollers, which 
render the complexion of every sheet, in the largest edition of a 
work, perfectly uniform, clear, and brilliant. The lever power has 
superseded that of the screw, and a single pull, with but little ex- 
ertion, gives a beautiful impression to a sheet of the largest dimen- 
sions. Thus it may be seen, that even with the hand-press, these 
late inventions and improvements have not only enabled one man 
to execute, with ease, more than double the quantity of printing 
which it once took two men to perform; but that they have also 
wholly obviated the trouble, inconvenience, and several disgusting 
et ceteras, attending the use of balls. 

But all these advantages dwindle into insignificance, when com- 
pared with those resulting from the invention of the cylindrical ma- 
chines, which are moved by steam, and which print both sides of a 
sheet in one operation !—also, the Boston power-press, which is at- 
tended with ease by a little girl; and a variety of others of equal 
utility in saving labour. With a description of these I shall’ not 
trouble the reader, but conclude this number with a few words more 
on the inconvenience of balls, as they were used at the period of 
my apprenticeship. 

As above stated, undressed sheep-skins, or pelts, were used for 
constructing the implements alluded to; and it always fell to the 


til every particle of moisture was forced out of them, which was 
known by the skin's adhering to the foot. In this state he delivered 
them, together with the wool, which he had previously carded, and 
carefully disposed in layers, to the pressman, whose turn it was to 
knock up the balls for the next publication ! 

As before said, a composition roller, (which is merely a wooden 
cylinder of three inches diameter, covered half an inch thick with a 
compound of glue, molasses, and tar,) precludes the necessity of 
all this disagreeable and laborious operation. These rollers, also, 
perform much cleaner work than balls; the colour they impart is 
more clear and uniform; while friars -and monks are never known, 
and even picks but seldom occur. The weekly aspect of the New- 
York Mirror furnishes sufficient evidence of this fact. 

Perhaps I ought to apologize for detaining the reader so long on 
this subject; but I deemed it necessary, in order to depict more 
forcibly the contrast between my anticipations and the disgusting 
reality. In such a routine of semi-weekly duties, (which are not 
inaptly termed “ devil-work,”) what was there to improve the mind, 
refine the manners, or amend the heart? ‘“ Where were now the 
golden hopes which had amused my youthful fancy?” Where were 
my brilliant prospects of literary acquirements—of genteel occupa- 
tion—of fashionable society! I had awakened from my dream of 
glory, and found myself a@ printer’s devil! Could any disappoint- 
ment have been more complete or more mortifying. The sudden 
downfall of Milton’s arch-apostate was nothing to it! 

But I was determined never to lisp a murmur of complaint to any 
living being. I had voluntarily drawn my lot, and was determined 
to abide the result. My parents had already been rendered unhap- 
py, in consequence of my elder brother having repeatedly changed 
his situation on the most frivolous pretences; and I was resolved 
that no complaint of mine should add to their uneasiness. I there- 
fore constantly wrote home the most flattering accounts, and delight- 
ed my friends with the animating prospects I delineated. rerecnine. 
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Popular anecdotes and legends, by Deltech Ritchie. 


LOVE MAKES A PAINTER. 


Maruys was a blacksmith at Antwerp, but dared to love the beau- 
tiful daughter of a painter. The damsel returned his passion—but 
meekly, hesitatingly ; as is the way of young damsels, at an age when 
the heart one moment trembles before that mytholugical child with 
whom it plays the next. The father was inexorable. 

‘* Wert thou a painter,” said he, “she should be thine ; but ablack- 
smith !—never!” 

The young man mused and mused; the hammer dropped from 
his hand ; the god stirred within him ; a thousand glorious concep- 
tions passed like shadews across his brain. 

“T will be a painter,” said he : but again his soul was cast down, 
as he reflected on his ignorance of the mechanical part ef the art, 
and genius trembled at its own fiat. His first efforts re-assured him. 
He drew; and the lines that came were the features of that one 
loved and lovely face engraven on his heart. 

“TI will paint her portrait!” cried he—‘ Love will inspire me!” 
and he made the atempt. He gazed upon her till his soul became 
drunken with beauty; in the wild inspiration of, such moments, his 
colours flashed fast and thick upon the canvas, till they formed what 
one might have imagained to be the reflection of his mistress. 

“ There !"” said he, showing the work to the astonished father : 
“there! I claim the prize—ror 1 am 4 PAINTER!” 

He exchanged his portrait for the original ; continued to love and 


‘to paint ; became eminent among the sons of art in his day and gen- 


eration; and dying was buried honourably in the cathedral of his 
native city, where they wrote upon his tomb, “‘ Connubialis amor de 


muliebre fecit Apellam !” 


THE THIN GENTLEMAN. 

The remains of the castle of Yberg consists of two gray towers, 
éne of them shattered from top to bottom by lightning. The family 
to which the building belonged has been long extinct ; and the last 
of the race, by his crimes and impiety, is said to have drawn down 
the vengeance of heaven even upon the roof which sheltered his 
sacrilegious head. It appears from the tradition that he had ruined 
his fortune by excess and debauchery, and then lived—like other 
knights of the time, who had strong towers and sharp swords—by 
strife and robbery. Chancing, however, to lose one of his arms in 
an encounter, his success was no longer proportioned to his daring; 
and his followers at length, disgusted with bare walls and short 
commons, deserted their chief. The latter, left alone in his castle, 
amused himself with cursing the world and its want of virtue, and 
taking a purse now and then when nights were dark and travellers 
few or unwarlike. 

One evening, when sitting in his porch, on the walls of which the 
ivy and wall-flower were already mingling with the vine, a pilgrim 





es ee 
“You!” said he, “ you! Why that is a hundred and fifty years 
ago!” and he looked. suspiciously at the stranger. 

The latter was a man about the ordinary height, but marvelously 
thin. His legs had no more calf than the tongs; he was as gray as a 
rat; and his skin looked as if it had been drawn wet over his bones, 
and then left in the course of years to dry and harden, and bleach, 
and seam and crack. 

“TI was by, I tell you,” repeated the stranger. ‘Where is 
the harmt What have you to do with that! Having been pre- 
sent at the when, I of course know all about the where; and as I 
perceive you are a regular chip of the old block, who was always a 
great friend of mine, I will tell yeu the secret if you have a mind 
to hear it.” 

“Say on, then,” said the knight with a gasp; “only I wish you 
were not so thin, and that you had come to me in the forenoon.” 

“ The forenoon would not answer our purpose,” said the stranger, 
“things must be done according to rule. Thin! I would have you 
to know I have turned the head of many a pretty girl before now!” 
and he cut a caper with so much agility, that the other knew not 
what to think. 

“ Well, well,” said the knight, a little enviously, perhaps, my 
dancing days are over, if yours are not. Tell me the secret, and 
to pick and shool with us at once! Where is the treasure buried !"’ 

“In the graves of your ancestors ; who have it in as safe-keeping 
as if it was under lock and key.” The knight started and grew pale. 
“* What is the matter? Are they not your ancestors? Is it not 
your money! However, these dead folks, whocan make no use of 
riches themselves, are too apt to play the dog in the manger, and 
keep them from those who can. It will be needless to dig in the 
grave, so long as a bone of one of them is there. You must bring 
up your relations, one by one, apron-full by apron-full, and lay them 
here, in the moonlight, all round the porch. It is a fine night, and 
they will not be the worse of the airing.” The knight trembled ; he 
he was about to cross himself. 

“Holla! no nonsense!” cried the stranger, hastily staying his 
hand: “if you do not like the adventure, say so at once, without 
*mummery ; and I shall carry my advice to men of more sense and 
courage.” As he spoke, he threw his cloak in dudgeon upon his 
shoulders, and was turning away when the knight caught hold of 
his garment, (which felt like a blanket made of spiders’ webs,) and 
besought him to have patience. 

“T cannot starve,” said he; “I am not strong enough to rob, and 
I must have money. Sacrilege or no sacrilege, I will do your bid- 
ding!” The stranger accompanied him to the door of the chapel ; 
but when the knight besought him to enter and assist —— 

“T beg you to excuse me,” said he, with a strange chuckling 
langh; “they are no kinsfolk of mine; I have no right to lay a 
finger on them; and I confess I am punctilious in matters that 
touch my honour.” 

* At least come in, then, if it is only across the threshold, that I 
may know there is something living near yne in this dismal vault, 
where the moonbeams are gliding like spectres among the pillars.” 
“T really would oblige you if I could ; but I dare not!” 

“ How, dare not?” 

“No, I have got such a cold; it would be the death of me:” and 
the stranger, by way of a specimen, emitted a dry, hollow cough, so 
oddly mingled with chuckling laughter, that the knight felt his hair 
rising upon his head as he entered the chapel alone. His strength 
seemed increased, however, rather than diminished, by his terror ; 
and with the aid of a pick-axe, he speedily raised the stone from 
every grave in the place. It was an awful thing to see the effect 
of the moonlight as it fell quiveringly upon the skeletons. One 
seemed to stir its foot, another to point with its finger, and a third 
to grin and leer ; but when the knight seized upon some of the bones 
in desperation, and found that the pieces of the skeleton fell asun- 
der in his hand, he had nearly fainted with horror. It was like com- 
mitting parricide. 

“It is sacrilege!” said he to himself. “ It is sacrilege.” Ne- 
verthelese, he filled an apron with bones from one of the graves, 
and carried them out into the moonlight. He then returned for 
another load; and so on, till he had emptied all the graves except 
the last and newest. 

When he came to this one, it was not alone from fatigue that he 
paused, or from fear that he trembled. In the grave was buried a 
little child, the only one who had ever called him father—the only 
being he had ever loved. This had been the single bond of connex- 
ion between him and the sympathies of his species; and when the 
child died, (many years ago,) there fell upon its pale, cold face, the 
only virtuous tears its father had ever shed. The child was now 
lying in the grave— 

“ As if he had not been dead a day !” 

The little body had not even shrunk in the grasp of death. It 
was like an image of virgin wax, which (itself being formed of dead 
matter) imitated sleep. The father felt a film come over his eyes 
as he knelt beside the grave and took up his child. He laid it ten- 
derly in his arms and against his bosom like a living infant; and 
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approached the den of the robber : 

“ You are poor, sir knight,” said he ; “ you would be rich 1” 

“ Certes,” answered the knight, surlily ; but with that kind of | 
hope which springs up when rational expectations are at an end. 
“« Ha, ha!” laughed the pilgrim, “that is strange ; but no stran- 
ger than to see a man moping in poverty and misery, when gold 
and jewels may be had for the gathering, even under his own roof.” 
“If I but knew how to gather!” exclaimed the knight, bitterly, 
as he sunk again into despondency. “You allude, I perceive, to 
a tradition which is known to every peasant-serf in the country- 
side—that my great-great-grandfather, when this castle was taken 
by assault, buried his treasures before giving himself up to the knife.” 





lot of the youngest apprentice to prepare them for the purpose, by 
rolling them long and briskly beneath the foot, on a dusty floor, un- 


“I do,” answered the pilgrim; ‘I was by at the time.” 
The knight jumped upon his feet. 


forgetting for a moment the purpose he had in view, carried it out 
unconsciously into the moonlight. 

Loud and long laughed the stranger as he appeared. 

“Set it down here,” said he, “and the circle will be complete ; 
then step over the line of bones to me, and [ shall whisper the re- 
maining secret in your ear.” ‘The knight, as he was about to set 
down his gentle burthen, fancied that the infant stirred. 

“ Make haste, make haste!” cried the stranger, bending over the 
circle, and curving his long lean hand to take hold of the knight's. 
The infant opened its eyes. ‘Make haste!” cried the stranger 
again, and his voice rose to an unearthly shriek. “'Throw down the 
bantling and follow me, or you are lost!” 





“ My father shall not follow you!” said the dead child. “ Hence 
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mocking fiend, for this place is mine! You have no final power 
where a single holy affection remains as a bond of union between 
the soul of man and its Creator!” At these words, the stranger 
vanished with shrieks of mingled laughter and agony ; the earth shook, 
and a peal of thunder broke over the building, which laid it in ruins. 

Unarmed, bare-headed, wrapped in haircloth, and with a pil- 
grim’s staff in his hand, the old robber that night left the castle of 
his ancestors, never more to return. 











SELECT TALES. 


STORY AND CONFESSIONS OF AN HEIRESS. 
[Founded on a recent fac.) 


I woutp I were absolute queen of Britain for the space of one ca- 
lendar month, (no treason to their gracious majesties, whose loyal 
subject Iam.) The sole and single act of my, or, to speak legally, 
our queenship, should be to abolish, disperse, and utterly annihilate 
all fashionable boarding-schools—to send the French governesses 
home to their millinery—the English ones to asylums to be support- 
ed by the voluntary contributions of all British subjects, who desire 
wives with heads and hearts—the pupils home to their respective 
mammes. But what mammas? Fashionable, fine-lady mammas. 
Heigho! our right royal scheme is impracticable. Even an absolute 
queen is like the “ cat i’ the adage,” and must be fain to let “ I can- 
not, wait upon I would.” 

But wherefore and whence my antipathy to these soi-disant men- 
tal miseries of Britain's wives and mothers? Because I was train- 
ed in their ways, and governed by their laws, until my eighteenth 
year; and because they sent me forth frivolous and thoughtless, 
unskilled to find the path to happiness, although I had from nature 
beauty, some talent, and quick, strong feelings—from fortune, rank, 
riches, and fashion—doubtful gifts, which embitter woe as often as 
they heighten bliss. 

The events which rendered mean heiress were fraught with shame 
and sorrow. When I was but a helpless, wailing baby, m 





mother 
fied her home and child, and wasdivorced. My only brother, then 
a wild and high-spirited youth, shocked at his mother’s disgrace, 
and disgusted with the unhappiness of home, absconded, and put to 


sea in a merchant-vessel trading to the Mediterranean. The vessel |! 


perished, and the crew was never more heard of. My father, whose 
sole heiress I now was, loved me little, and placed me, when only 
five years old, at a boarding-school of the highest fashion. Soon 
after, dying, he directed that I should remain at school until the 
completion of my eighteenth year, at which early age I was to be 
emancipated from the control of guardians and teachers, and to en- 
ter on the unrestrained possession of my princely inheritance. Here 
was a perilousdestiny! It might have been a high and happy one, 
had I received that mental, moral, and religious culture, due to every 
rational being, but in especial to those whose wealth and station 
confer on them extensive social influence. And in what pursuits 
were spent those precious years that should have moulded my cha- 
racter to stability and dignity? Exclusively in learning to sing, to 
dance, to play, te talk, and to dress fashionably—I, who was en- 
trusted with the distribution of so large a portion of the nation’s 
wealth, scarcely knew the names or natures of patriotism, of bene- 
ficence, of social duty, or moral responsibility—I, who had nothing 
to do with life but to enjoy it, was unconsciously an exile from the 
land of thought, a stranger to the hallowing influence of study: my 
pleasures were ‘all of this noisy world,” all drawn from external 
things. I had no inly springing source of joy—no treasures stored 
to solace the hidden life. Oh! happy are the children whose infancy 
reposes on a mother’s bosom, whose childhood laughs around her 
knees, and gazes upward into her loving eyes! Home is the garden 
where the young affections are reared and fostered, till they rise 

radually and grandly into the statcliest passions of the human soul ; 

ut I was even an alicn from the domestic hearth ; the flow of gen- 
tle feeling in me lay motionless and chill, “still as a frozen torrent,” 
yet destined to leap to rushing and impetuous life under the first dis- 
solving rays of passion. But these are the reflections of a maturer 
age; not such were the feelings with which Co yom and high-born 
Augusta Howard entered on the career of fashionable life. 

I was now eighteen, and I resolved to avail myself abundantly of 
my legal liberty. I took a splendid residence in town, purchased the 
companionship of a tonnish widow, and delightedly resigned myself 
to the intoxication of the triumphs that awaited my entrance on the 
gay world. I trod the spacious apartments of my mansion with a 
transported and exultant sense of freedom and independence. I 
danced along, the mistress of its brilliant revels; song, and light, 
and odour floated around my steps, and my free heart bounded gaily 
to the beat of mirthful music. Life seemed a feast—a gorgeous ban- 
quet—I, an exempted creature, whom no sorrow nor vicissitude 
could reach. The young and brave, the affluent and noble, strove for 
my favour as for honour and happiness; évery eye offered homage, 
every -4 was eager to utter praise. Ah! it is something to walk 
the earth arrayed in beauty, clad in raiment of nature’s own glorious 
form and dye. And what thoughit be not fadeless? What though 
the disrobing hand of death must cast it off to “darkness and the 
worm?” isit not something to have been a portion of the “ spirit of 
delight,” a dispenser of so many ofthe “stray joys” that lie scatter- 
ed about the highways of the world? Surely loveliness is some- |} 
thing more than a mere toy, when but to look on it ennobles the 
yazer, and raises him nearer to truth and heaven. For me, although 
in the first giddy years of you I knew not how to prize aright any 
giftof nature: I yet felt that the joy of being beautiful springs from 
a warmer and purer source than vanity. Still I prized too highly | 
the potency of personal attractions, when I believed them absolute 
over the affections. I lived to learn that there are hearts which 
they cannot purchase. 

Meantime, the gloss of novelty grew dim; my keen zest for 
pleasure began to pall, and the monotony of dissipation became dis- 
tasteful tome. The flowery opening of the world’s path had been 
bright and gay; but it was now no longer new, and I was led to in- 
quire whither it would lead. I was hourly assailed by the importu- 
sities of my noble suitors; but I was in no haste to abridge the tri- 
umphal reign of vanity. I was a stranger to the only sentiment 
that could render marriage attractive to one situated as I was, and 
I consequently regarded it as an event that would diminish my power 
and independence. I had, too, considerable acnteness; and I be- 
lieved that many of my most ardent admirers would have been less 
impassioned, had my dowry been less munificent. In this class I 
was secretly disposed to rank Lord E——, the handsomest and most 
assiduous of the competitors for my heart, hand, and estates. T was 
oo indifferent to him ; and his pleadings gratified no better feeling 
than vanity. But my coldness seemed only to heighten his ardour, 
and he had the artof making the world believe that he ranked high 

efrmy regard, By his pertinacity, and the tyranny of etiquette, I } 
found myself his almost constant partner in the dance, and he ne- 
lected no opportunity of exhibiting the deportment of a favoured 
over. Reports were constantly circulated of our engagement and 
approaching union, yet I did not dismiss him from my train: I con- 
tented myself with denying any positive encouragement to his pre- 
tensions, because, though 1 did not love him, his society pleased me 
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| years. ) 
| formed a part; he wes sometimes among, but never of us; his selected | 


| ance with him was consequently limited to brief and occasional in- | 


' had perused and re-perused his lovely character, and learned from |} 


I marry, he deserved reward as muchas another. True, there were 
some young and generous hearts among my suitors—some who 
might perhaps have loved me disinterestedly, who were captivated 
by the charms of my gaiety, youth, and fresh enjoyment of life ; but 
love cannot always excite love even in an unoccupied heart, and 
mine was alike indifferent to all—so that I was in danger of forming 
the most important decision of my life from motives that ought not 
to influence the choice of a companion for an hour. But fate, or 
rather providence, had reserved a painful chastening for my pervert- 
ed nature. Freed as I was from the ties of kindred or a ection, I 
had no friends through whom death might afflict me, and pecuniary 
distress could not touch one so high in fortune’s favour. ‘There was 
but one entrance through which moral suffering could pass into my 
soul, and that entrance it soon found. Nothing seemed so unlikely 
as that I should ever nourish an unhappy affection, or know the mi- 
sery of “loving, unloved again;” yet even such was the severe dis- 
cipline destined to exalt and purify my character. : 

I was in the habit of attending the parish church of the fashionable 
neighbourhood in which I resided. I went partly from an idea that 
it was decorous to do so, but chiefly from custom, and the same 








craving after crowded assemblies, which would have sent me to an 
auction or a rout. Neither to service or sermon did I ever lend the | 
smallest attention. It was not that I was an unbeliever. No, I 
neither believed nor doubted, for I never reflected on the matter at } 
all. This infidelity of levity is a thousand fold more demoralizing 
than the infidelity of misdirected study.— Wherever thought is, there 
is also some goodness, some hope of access for truth; but folly, the 
cold, the impassive, is well nigh irreclaimable. Our courtly preach- 
ers were cautious not to disturb the slumbering consciences of their 
hearers, and the spirit of decorum, rather than that of piety, seemed 
to actuate them in the discharge of their functions. But a new 
preacher was sent tous. He was, indeed, a fervent and a true apostle. 
When he first entered the pulpit, direct! opposite to which my pew 
was situated, I scarcely looked at him, but my ear was soon caught 
by the solemn harmony of his voice and diction, and I turned to- 
wards him my undivided attention. Ah, genius! then first I knew 
thee— knew thee in thy brighest form, labouring in thy holiest min- 
istry, robed in beauty, and serving truth! It seemed as though my 
oval bed started from a deep, dead slumber, and was listening en- 
tranced to the language of its native heaven. I experienced what 
the eastern monarch vainly sought—a new pleasure: for the first 
time, I trembled and glowed under the magic sway of a great mind 
—for the first time, heard lofty thought flowing in music from the | 
lips of him who had embodied and conceived it. Never shall I forget | 











that high and holy strain, It was a noble thing to see that youthful | 
being stand before the mighty of the land, their monitor and moval 
guide—they, old in years and high in station, the rulers and law- 
ivers of a great nation-—-he, devoid of wordly honours and unen- 
owed, save by the energy of his virtuous soul and God-given ge- 
i What moral power was his—what a blessed sphere of usefui- 


nius. 
ness! It was his to wile the wanderer back to virtue by the charms | 
i| 


of his eloquent devoutness—to startle the thoughtless by the ter. 
rors and the glories of the life to come—to disturb, with the awfu 
forethought of death, the souls of men who were at peace in their | 
possessions, and lift to immortality the low desires of those who | 
had their hearts and treasures here. Nerved by a sublime sense of 


the sacredness of his mission, he did not spare to smite at sin, lest 
it should be found sitting in the high places; but his divinely gentle 











nature taught him that we “have all of us one human heart,” and 
that the unerring way to it lies through the generous and tender 
feelings. Charity and entire affection for the whole human family, 
were the very essence of his moral being, and the saintly fervour of 
his philanthropy shed a corresponding, though far fainter glow into 
the bosoms of his hearers. Itis not too much to say that none ever | 
listened to him without becoming, for the time at least, a nobler and 
more rational creature. And to exert weekly so sacred and benign 
a power as this, was it not to be a good and faithful server of huma- 
| nity? For me, virtue and intellect were at once unveiled before me, 
| and they did not pass unhomaged. I imbibed delightedly the grand 
| and exalting sentiments of christian morality : I had not, indeed, be- | 
| come at once religious, but, thanks to the “natural blessedness’’ | 
| and innocence of morning life, I wished to become so, and this is | 
much, for it is “ the desire of wisdom that bringeth to the everlast- 
ing kingdom.” 


| 








left church, my imagination full of the young divine. I longed | 
much to meet him in society, and find whether his manners and | 
conversation would dissolve the spell which his genius had cast upon | 
me. My wish was soon gratified, for his society was much court- | 


ed; and never, among the pretenders to exclusive grace and fashion, 
did I meet a person of such captivating demeanour and endearing 
modesty, of mental superiority so charmingly veiled, as Stephen 
| Trevor. Not long after our first acquaintance, I expressed my | 
| hearty admiration of him with the frankness natural to my disposi- | 
| tion. I could perceive that my doing so arrayed him against the 
| envious jealousy of my admirers, and in especial of Lord E——. 
| They needed not to fear, so long as I could speak of him so unre- 
| servedly. The dignity of Trevor’s character inspired me with such 
| profound awe, that I could never summon courage to ofler him a 
single compliment; but my bearing towards him was more cour- 
| teous and respectful than it had ever been to any other man of his 
He, however, had little in common with the circle of which P 
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friends and companions were of a different stamp, and my acquaint- || 


{ 


terchanges of conventional courtesy. He knew little of me, but I || 
| 
i| 





the perusal how to solve the sage’s debated question of ‘What is 
virtue?’ The sabbath was now my day of rest, and peace, and 
joy. I looked forward to it with the rapture of a child who antici- 
pates a holiday. But it was not the Creator whom I thus joyed to 
worship; it was before his glorious creature that I bent in almost 
prostrate idolatry. Yes, the flattered, adored, and haughty heiress 
—she who had trified with human hearts as with the baubles of an 
hour, was now pouring out her first affections an unregarded tribute— 
was won by him who alone had never wooed her favour—to whom 
her boasted beauty and her boundless wealth were valueless as dust 
and ashes, and in whose regard the lowliest and homeliest christian 
maiden was of more esteem than she. Yes, imagination, passion, 
sensibility, long dormant, now awoke—to what a world of suffer- 
ing! But if suffering, it was also life—life, whose sharpest pangs 
were worthy and ennobling. Why should I blush to own, and 
shrink from describing, the heavenliest feeling of my nature? Why | 
not glory that my spirit turned coldly away from the frivolous and 
base, and bowed in reverent homage at the shrine of worth, and 
wisdom, and holiness, and genius? Yes, it was through my admi- 
ration of these great qualities, that love won its unimpeded way into 
the far recesses of my soul. Blessed be nature, that gave me strong || 
sympathies, able to struggle up through the trammels of a false and 
feeble education! Blessed be love—ay, even its very thorns—for |! 
by it I was first led into the sweet and quiet world of literature, and |} 
felt the infinitely growing joys of knowledge, and learned to gaze | 
delightedly upon the changing and immortal face of nature. 

At first Lhad not thought Trevor beautiful. This I remember dis- 
tinctly, or I could not now believe it; for so soon as I had marked |} 
the mystic intelligence between the outward aspect and the inward H 
heart, his face became to me even as the face of anangel. His soft 
dark hair flowed meekly away on either side a forehead where men- 
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as well as that of any one else; and I sometimes thought that, should 


tal power and moral grandeur sat fitly throned; his eyes shone se- 


aa lustrous with the sou!’s own holy light; and oh the warm be- 
nevolence of his bright smile! While he preached, the light from a 
richly stained oriel window streamed upon his figure, at times 
shrouding him in such a haze of crimson or golden splendour, that 
he seemed a heaven-sent seraph circled by a visible ye ere 
was no sorrowful or paining thought blended with the glad — 
nings of my love. Earth and sky seemed brighter than before, hu- 
man faces wore happier smiles, and all living things were girdled by 
my widening tenderness. I sought out dear poesy, and learnt her 
sweet low hymns, and chanted hem softly to my own glad heart. 
I held high commune with the mighty of old, the men of renown, 
for what but | nvm can be the interpreter of passion? The world- 
weariness had passed away ; I descried from afar the transient abode 
of happiness, and I resigned myself to the current of events, which 
I hoped would drift me towards it. I knew not of the gulf that 
yawned between. There was not, perhaps, one of my acquaint- 
ance who would not have regarded as a debasement my alliance 
with a poor curate, such as Trevor, and I was as yet so far tainted 
with their false notions, as to interpret his slowness in seeking my 
intimacy into the timidity of an humble adorer. Often, as I caught 
his eye fixed steadily upon me, I translated its pitying or reprovin 

silentness into the language of admiration, to which I was so much 
better accustomed. I had not yet attained to true love’s perfect 
humbleness. I knew not that Trevor’s unworldliness would reckon 
a virtue of more account than an estate in a wife’s dowry; or that 
he would never think of finding his life’s friend in such a giddy flut- 
tering child of folly as I appeared to be—as, but for my love of him, 
I would have been. But I was soon to know the passion’s “ pain 
and power,” the wasting restlessness of doubt and fear. I soon 
grew peevish and “impatient-hearted ;”’ as 1 marked the many occa- 
sions of seeking my society, which he let pass unheeded, ew 
weary, weary of crowded assemblies, where I in vain watched for 
his face, and listened for his voice. And when he did come, and 
when he greeted me with his placid and gracious smile, I felt the 
sick chill of hopelessness steal over me, as I contrasted his mild in- 
difference with the passionate worship of my own “shut and silent 
heart.” Sometimes] fancied that he was rapt too high in heavenly 
contemplation to dream of earthly love. His enthusiasm too, glow- 
ing as it was, was yet so holy, socalm! But is not enthusiasm ever 
calm, and always holy? And does not true insight into the life of 
things convince us that the loftiest and purest intellects are ever 
twin-born with the warmest hearts, that tenderness and genius are 
seldom or never divorced? When I witnessed Trevor's fervent 
piety, and heard his touching eloquence, I felt that they both sprang 
from the pure depths of an affectionate heart ; I knew that he woul 

love loftily, holily, and for ever; but I feared, alas, alas! that I could 
never be the blessed object of his love. I had found the only human 
being who could call forth the latent energies and affections of my 
soul, but his eye was averted, I had no space in his thought. [knew 
the firm and steady character, on which my weak and turbulent 
nature could have cast itself so fondly for support, but it had no 
sempethy with mine. I saw the heaven in which my heart would 
fain have “set up its everlasting rest,’’ but it rejected me. Some- 
times the thought would arise that, could he know of my devotional 
attachment, he would not fail to yield a rich return. But could the 


|| raising of an eye-lash have gained his love, at the risk of revealing 


my own, the revealment would not have been made. I would have 
rejected his regard if it sprang from such asource. Thisis not pride, 
nor prejudice, nor education; itis the very soul and centre of a wo- 
man’s being. I was conscious that my face was but too apt to be- 
tray my thoughts, and I was terrified lest any one should detect my 
preference for Trevor. Lord E—— alone suspected it. His jealous 
eyes were for ever riveted upon my countenance, and he alone read 
aright my wandering, vacant eye and changing cheek. His shrewd- 
ness had long been aware of the impassioned temperament that 
lurked beneath my sportive manners, and he believed me very ca- 
pable of anne my fortune and affections upon one of nature’s 
noblemen—a pro igality which he was determined, if possible, to 
prevent. He did not dare openly to slander the high character of 
Trevor, but he had recourse to the sneers and “petty brands which 
calumny do use,” in hopes of depreciating him in my estimation. 
When he saw with what ineffable scorn I smiled upon such attempte 
he artfully insinuated that my partiality was known, and believe 
to be gently discouraged by Trevor himself, but at the same time 
professed his own disbelief of any thing so preposterous, and, in 
every way, so derogatory to me. This was entirely false, and I 
thought it so, but the bare imagination of such an indignity caused 
me to treat Trevor with a haughty coldness well calculated to con- 
vict me of impertinent caprice. These, however, were only the 
feelings that predominated when I was in society; they partook of 
its pettiness and turbulence; but in solitude, and in the house of 
prayer, I felt my undeservings, and knew how immeasurably high 
Trevor ranked above me. One Sunday Trevor was absent from 
the church, and his place was filled by a dull and drowsy preacher. 
My imagination framed a thousand reasons for so unusual an ab- 
sence. He might be removed to another charge, gone without a 
word of parting or preparation, or he might be ill and dying. My 
worst conjecture had scarcely erred. Pestilence had caught him in 
his merciful visits to the dwellings of disease and want, and he lay 
in imminent danger of death. O what would I not then have given 
fora right to tend him! Never, in his proud and happy days, did I 
so passionately wish to be his sister, his betrothed, his wife, or an 
thing that could be virtuously his. Had I been empress of the worl 

I would have bartered my crown and sceptre, for the tearful an 
unquiet happiness of watching by his sick couch. I envied even the 
hireling nurses who should smooth his pillow, and read his asking 
eye, and guard his feverish slumber. Poets have celebrated woman's 
heroism in braving plague or pestilence for those she loves, but it 
asks none; to do so is but to use a dear and enviable privilege; he- 
roism and fortitude are for her who loves, yet dares not approach to 
share or lessen the danger of the loved. Accustomed as I was to 
conceal my feelings, it was yet a hard task to mask my anguish 
from eyes quickened by jealousy and suspicion. I dared not absent 
myself from the haunts of dissipation, lest it should be said, that I 
cared more for the danger of a good man than the heartless idlers 
whose ridicule I dreaded. I rose from a pillow deluged with salt 
tears, and bound my aching temples with red-rose wreaths. I 
danced, when I would fain have knelt to heaven in frantic supplica- 
tion for that precious life. I laughed with my lips, when the natural 
language of my heart would have been moans, sorrowful and many. 
Every day IJ, like any other slight acquaintance, sent a servant to 
make complimentary inquiries concerning Trevor's health. One 
day, in answer to my message, my servant brorght me intelligence 
that the crisis of the fever had arrived, and that his fate would that 
night be decided. It was added, too, that the physicians feared the 
wo'st. That evening I found it impossible to continue the struggls 
between the careless seeming and the breaking heart. I shut_my- 
self into my own apartment, and gave free course to sorrow. I fled 
to prayer, and, with incoherent and passionate beseechings, implor- 
ed that the just man might live, even though I were never more to 
sechim. I read over the church service; as I read, recalling every 
intonation of that venerated voice, now spent in the ravings of deh- 
rium, perhaps soon to be hushed in death! I searched out the text 
of scripture on which he used to dwell, and, while I pondered on the 
awful event which the night might bring forth, a valde impulse of 
superstition seized me. I resolved to seek from the sacred k an 
omen of the morrow’s issue; and, opening it at hazard, determined 
to regard the first verse that should present itself as the oracle of 
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destiny. The words that met my eyes were appallingly appropri- 
ate: “He pleased God and was beloved, and living among oo, 
he was translated. He was taken away lest wickedness shoul 
alter his understanding, or deceit beguile his soul. Being made per- 
fect in a short space, he fulfilled a long time.” These awful words 
smote me like the fiat of doom. A wild sad yearning to look even 
upen the walls that enclosed him seized me; and, with some diffi- 
culty, eluding the observation of my domestics, I walked towards 
Trevor's house, unattended and unsheltered, through darkness and 
driving rain. Streets, over which I had been often borne in triumph 
and joy, I now trod on foot, in tears, and alone, the pilgrim of grief 
and love. I reached Trevor's house, and stood on the threshold he 
had so often crossed on his angel errands of good-will to man, and 
which he might never more pass but as a journeyer to the grave. 
O for one last look of his living, breathing form! And there had 
been times and hours, now fled for ever, when I might have touched 
his hand, and met his eye, and won his kindly smile, and I had 
swept past him with haughty seeming and hypocritical coldness! 
True, my haughtiness and coldness were nothing to him, then, or 
now, but they were much to my remorseful memory. Convulsive 
throbbings shook my frame, and I had raised the knocker for the 
purpose of inquiring whether he still lived, when the everhaunting 
fear of detection restrained me. I pas to the other side, from 
which I could see the closely curtained windows of the patient’s 
chamber, and could discern, by the faint light within, the gliding 
forms of his attendants. Long I — the dark and silent street, 
gazing upon the walls that held? all that I prized on earth—pourin 
out my heart like water unto one who, in leaving the world, woul 
cast back no regretful thought on me—one, on whom the ponderous 
tomb might shortly close, and shut me out into the void and dreary 
world, with unregarded love, and my unpitied weeping. ; 

But morning ~~ unhoped joy: Trevor lived, would live—my 


prayer had ascended! far other were my thoughts. I looked back with thankfulness on 


After his recovery he visited all his acquaintance, and me among 
the rest. I now met him for the first time freed from the prying ob- 
servation of others, and this, together with the joy of seeing him af- 
ter so painful an absence, imparted acordiality to my manner, which 
seemed to fill him with apleased surprise. But much as I desired to 
please him, I found it impossible to make any effort towards doing 
50; my powers of conversation were utterly paralyzed ; and though he 
stayed a considerable time, I feared that he must think me a most 
vapid and unintelligent being. Hitherto I had not seen Trevor pay 
marked attention to any woman ; but one evening he came to a con- 
cert, accompanied by a matron and a young lady, both strangers to 
me, the latter a fair and interesting, but not strikingly beautiful girl. 
Trevor and she seemed to be on intimate and even affectionate terms. 
1 learned hername. It was not his. She was not his sister. I began 
to know the tortures of jealousy. Next evening I was at a ball. 


ces. I longed to take his sordid spirit yo rise, and break trium- 
phantly and at once from his abhorred thraldom. He was delighted 
with my unusual affability, and was more than ever prodigal of his 
“ Adorable Augusta,” &¢.—more than ever ardent in his vows of un- 
changeable love. I maliciously drew him on, asking with a soit 
Lydia-Languish air, whether he could still love me, should any mis- 
chance deprive me of my fortune? O what a question! He could 
imagine no happier lot than to live with me ina one upon dr 
bread, and love, sighs and roses. I professed my satisfaction, and, 
congratulating him on such a brilliant opportunity of proving his 
disinterestedness, related what had occurred. To me it was most 
amusing to witness, first, his incredulity, then his black dismay, and 
lastly, his languid professions of constancy, ludicrously mingled 
with stammering wy Capes of his own embarrassed circumstances, 
which would prevent his obeying the dictates of affection by urging 
his immediate union. A short postponement would now be neces- 
sary, &c. &c. At last, raising his looks to mine, he met my mock- 
ing and derisive smile, and saw the joy that danced in my eyes. He 
thereupon thought proper to discover that I had never loved him, and 
found it convenient to be mighty indignant thereat. I nodded assent 
to his sapient conjecture, and, drawing my harp towards me, sang 
with mock pathos the first line of “ For the lack of gold he’s left me, 
OY?’ Though arelease from our engagement was now desirable to 
him, he was deeply mortified at the manner of it; and, making me a 
sulky bow, he departed, while I trilled forth in merrier measure, 
“O! ladies beware of a false young knight, 
Who loves and who rides away.” 


So ended Lord E *s everlasti ng constancy. : 

My brother’s return, and Lord E *s consequent desertion, 
were soon known to the world; anda dangerous illness with which I 
was at this time seized, was generally ascribed to thes: causes. But 











my deliverance from the danger of marrying a man so worthless as 
Lord E had proved: and, though the means of beneficence 
and enjoyment were diminished, I looked forward to a more happy 
and useful life than I had hitherto led. I had, too, proud resolves of 
vanquishing my predilection for Trevor; but a passion based upon 
virtue is so indestructible, and the youthful heart clings with such 
a fond tenacity even to its defeated hopes, that I could not forego 
the desire of earning at least his society and friendship. I could not 
conceal from myseif that his passionless esteem would be dearer to 
me than the undivided homage of a hundred hearts. He had been 
in Devonshire during my illness, but returned before I had recovered. 
My supposed misfortunes were a sufficient “7 to his kindness ; 
and he who had been reserved and distant in the days of my pros- 
perity, was all assiduity in the season of sickness and reverse of 
fortune. Every day during my convalescence he made me a long 








Trevor was not there. We were dancing the quadrille, La Pas- 
torelle, and I was standing alone, (at that part where the lady’s own 
and opposite partners advance to meet her,) when I heard a lady 
near me say to another, ‘So, Mr. Trevor and Miss —— are to be 
married immediately.” This knell of my happiness rung out amid 
the sounds of music and laughter. The dancers opposite, struck 
with the blenched and spectral hue of my complexion, cried out at 
once, “ What is the matter? Miss Howard, you are ill;” but with 
a strong, proud effort, I replied, that I was perfectly well, danced 
through my part, and then stood beside Lord F , who was as 
usual my partner. The ladies were still engaged in the same con- 
versation. ‘He goes into Devonshire next week, for change of air 
after his long illness. He is to remain some time on a visit at her 
father’s house. I understand it is a long engagement.” 

Lord E heard these words, and guessed at once the cause of 
my sudden pallor. I saw that he did, and resolved to defy his pe- 
netration. Never had I been so wildly gay, never excited so much 
admiration as on this miserable evening. The recklessness of des- 
pair bewildered me, and in a sort of mad conspiracy with fate 
against my own happiness, I gave my irrevocable promise to be the 
wife of Lord E A double bar was thus placed between me 
and the most perfect of God’s creatures. He had selected (doubt- | 
less worthy of him) with whom to tread virtue’s “ ways of pleasant- | 
ness and paths of peace,” while I, linked in a dull bond with one | 
whom I nor loved nor hated, must pursue the weary round of an 
existence, without aim, or duty, or affection. I was but nineteen, and 
happiness was over—hope, the life of life, was dead; and the fu- 
ture, imagination’s wide domain, nothing but one dim, desolate 
expanse. 

ord E——— made the most ostentatious preparations for our ap- 
proaching union, which he took care should be publicly known, so 
that I was congratulated upon it by my acquaintance, and amon 
the rest by Trevor himself. But the more I reflected, the more 
loathed the thought of marrying Lord E———. He could not be 
blind to my reluctance; but his avarice and vanity were both inter- 

















visit, and every day augmented my delight in his society and unri- 
valled conversation. His visits were those of a christian pastor, 
and in that paternal character, he one day expressed his approbation 
of the cheerful fortitude with which I had sustained such trying mis- 
fortunes. I could not bear that he should think I ever loved Lord 
, (for I saw that it was to him he chiefly alluded.) and I im- 
petuously protested that I had ever been indifferent to him, and con- 
sidered my release a blessing. This avowal seemed to establish a 
more intimate friendship and confidence between us, in the course of 
which I learned that it was Trevor's brother, (a Devonshire country 
entleman,) and not himself who was engaged to Miss , the 
ady whom I had seen with him at the concert. 

vor’s visits, which had commenced in compassionate kindness 
toward me, were now continued for his own gratification ; and be- 


E 








first love of his warm and holy heart, and knew myself his chosen 
one, his companion through time and through eternity. The long- 
sought was found— the long-loved was my lover! In describing the 
origin and progress of his regard, Trevor admitted that his former 
intentional avoidance of my society was the result of a prepossession 
which he feared to indulge, partly from a belief in the report of my 
engagement to Lord E——, but chiefly from an opinion that my 
education and habits must have rendered my character uncongenial 
to his. I too had my confidings to make; but though I shed blissful 
tears upon the bosom of my dear confessor, when owning my past 
errors and frivolity, I did not acknowledge that my affection had 
— his own, and I was many months his wedded wife before 
e learnt to guess how long and hopelessly he had been beloved. 

How little do we know of each other's joys or sorrows! When, 
on the first Sunday after my recovery, I sat in my accustomed place 
in church, there was not perhaps one of my acquaintance who did 
not consider me an object of compassion. They did not know the 
bright reversal of my doom; they could not believe that I was the 
happiest creature who trod the earth, nor imagine the overswelling 





ested in the fulfilment of my promise. To a man who had desired 
my love, my unwillingness to fulfil the contract would have been a +} 
sufficient cause for dissolving it; but Lord E had wooed my |} 
wealth, and I had promised it to him—how then could I retract? 
Gladly, indeed, weuld I have given half my fortune in ransom of my 
rash pledge, but such a barter was impossible, and I saw no means 
of escaping the toils which my own folly had woven around me. 

. One day, while I was revolving these bitter thoughts, and await- 
ing the affliction of a visit from Lord E , a letter, in a strange 
hand, was delivered to me. It ran thus: 

“My vear aveusta—Did you ever hear of a wild youth, your || 
brother, who was supposed to Lowe been lost at sea, when you were | 
a baby? I am that brother; I fear I dare no longer say, that youth. |} 
I have passed through as many adventures as would rig out ten mo- || 
dern novels, but which would be out of place in this little brotherly | 
epistle. At last, however, I was seized with a strange fit of home 
sickness, and coming to England to recover, I find my pretty little 
sister a wit, a beauty, and heiress of my heritage. I understand, and 
you are doubtless also aware, that my father never gave up all hope 
of my return, and that by his will I am entitled to all his property, 
except a paltry portion of ten thousand pounds for you. But I have 
seen you, my dear little girl, and like you vastly, so that you may 
be sure that I shall not limit your portion as my father did. I can- 
didly confess that I doubt whether I may be able legally to prove 
my title, thongh my old nurse, who lives with you, and with whom 
I have had an interview, recognized me easily. I shall visit you, how- 
ever, and Iam sure when you compare me with my father’s portrait, 
you will acknowledge me to be your loving brother. H. Howarp.” 

I was well aware of the clause in my father’s will to which the 
writer alluded; but it had always seemed to me, and to my guar- 
dians, a mere dead letter, Some time before I might have grieved 
at the prospect of losing my wealth; now it filled me with Joy, as 
affording a hope of relief from Lord .. I flew to nurse, and 
found her ready to swear to the stranger’s identity with the lost Henry 
Howard. I seized my pen joyfully, and addressed to him a few 
hasty lines. 

“My pear sroruenr—If you be indeed my brother—you shall only 
need to prove your title to = heart. My sense of justice, and not 
the mandate of the law, shalf restore your inheritance to you. As 











my portion, I shall accept of nothing but that which is legally mine, 
until I know whether I shall require it, or whether I can love you 
well enough to be your debtor.” 

I had scarcely despatched this billet, when Lord E——— was an- 
nounced. I received him with anwonted gaiety, for I was charmed 
to be the first from whom he should hear of my altered circumstan- 





| power, and remember that all that they or I possess of goodness we 


ed from him to look upon my wan and wasted hand, where sparkled 
the ring of our betrothment, as if to assure my throbbing heart that 
happiness so perfect was not a dream. 

Since then years have passed, many and full of blessing. The in- 
heritance whose timely ~_ gained me my precious Stephen, has 
reverted to our duteous children, who know how to useit better than 
did their mother in her days of thoughtlessness and pride. They 
exemplify the good parent’s blessed power to make his children vir- 
tuous as himself; and when I see them, in turn, exerting a similar 


owe to the influence of one true christian, I am filled with a sublime 
sense of the value and exalted dignity of virtue. 


tenderness with which I listened to the eloquent preacher, and turn- || 





| knew that the sands of his life had well nigh wasted to the last— 
but he seemed, in the vigour of health and the flush and freshness 
of youth, not to realize that the busy throbbings of hie heart were 
|| soon to be hushed forever. He appeared unmoved amid the scene, 
except that, as he glanced around upon the multitude, his eye shrank 
from the searching and curious survey of those who had come to 
“see him prepare to take a leap into the abyss of death.” 

By his side sat a man who had been found guilty of forgery and 
perjury. He had been himself a lawyer for more than thirty years, 
and had mingled professionally with the legal brethren, before whom 
he now stood acriminal, about to be sentenced to a severe and igno- 
minious punishment. The pressure of their survey and that of the 
other spectators, kept his eyes cast down, nor did he once raise them, 
not even when he rose to receive the sentence from the judge. Their 
“ fruitful river’ kept his cheeks bathed in tears. This public dis- 
play of his disgrace, his shame and his humiliation, we have no 
doubt went deeper to his heart in that feerful hour, than the dread 
of the severe punishment which awaited him. 

At the voice of the judge the young murderer “ arose and stood 
up.”” His eye was fixed upon him, as if spell-bound by an invisible 
power. His lips were compressed in eager expectation; but his 
cheek was unblanched, nor did he tremble at the gulf before him. 
His mother and sister were gazing upon him in an agony of des- 
pairing tenderness, from the gallery. They had been resting in com- 
parative comfort, that his body was not to be delivered over to the 
surgeons, at their earnest request; but they felt not this poor con- 
solation now. While the judge proceeded to recapitulate the parti- 

culars of his crimes, and to draw, in vivid colours, a picture of his 
guilt, he remained unmoved. But when he assured him, in a voice 

faltering with emotion, that his death was inevitable—that although 
| hope had visited him in the perils of the tempest and the wreck, 

and on the bed of sickness and of languishing, yet her power was 
nothing now—that he would carry his shroud and his coffin with 
him to the scene of his departure; and in the full vigour of health 
and bloom of youth, when earthly desires were strongest, and hu- 
man hopes the brightest, he would pass from his prison to his grave. 
He raised his hand with an aimless and convulsive motion, and 
tears rained down his cheeks. He was sentenced to be executed on 
the tenth proximo. 

While the judge was addressing the person who had been con- 
victed upon two indictments of forgery and perjury, he seemed 
overwhelmed with shame and sorrow. The judge dwelt upon 
his highly respectable profession, the talents which he had evinced 
in entering upon it—the character and respectability of his con- 
nexions—and the enviable station which he might have acquired, 
had he chosen the paths of honour and of honesty. He then re- 
ferred, in feeling terms, to the depths of degradation into which, 
from such a height he had fallen. In adjudging to him fourteen 
years’ imprisonment at hard labour in the state prison, the judge re- 
marked, that in all human probability, his days would terminate in 
the confinement; and that stepping from the ease and the condition 
which he had enjoyed, to the toil and privation and suffering of 
a prison, it was still more probable that he would not survive half 








fore one brief and happy month had passed away, I had won the }| the period allotted to him. The prisoner was so overpowered after 


the audience had in a great measure retired, that he fell into a 
swoon— and half an hour had elapsed before he recovered. 

As we retired from the hall, the din of a public celebration 
burst upon the ear. The military were defiling away from the 
Park, in glittering array. The day was beautiful, and happy chil- 
dren were shouting and disporting themselves on the sere sward 
and among the dry leaves. But we could perceive that the young 
who had partaken of the scene which we had witnessed, went so- 
lemnly away—turning only to gaze after the prisoners, as manacled, 
and in pairs, they were remanded to prison to await the fulfil- 
ment of their sentence. There were few, we may believe, however 
hardened, who did not gather a salutary and monitory lesson from 
| that portion of scenes in a court of justice, which we have described. 





The blind.—The subjoined letter is from a lady. We comply 
| with her wishes most cheerfully. 


“ GentLeEMEN—Allow me to call your attention to the interestin 
| subject of the blind. The plan of teaching them is, even in the old 
country, comparatively in its infancy, the first institution for that 
aes having been erected in Paris only in 1784. Since that time, 
owever, others have been established on the continent of Europe, 
in England, and a few in the United States. But so zealous have 
the philanthropic been who have engaged in imparting knowledge 
to those afflicted with the loss of sight, that many, very many hu- 
man beings have been rescued from the oblivion of ignorance, and 
| the poignant sorrow of a sightless existence. In this city their in- 
struction is just commenced, and the number of pupils consequently 
small; yet, through the means of some humane persons who have 
| interested themselves in their behalf, the number of scholars is in- 








My Stephen’s hairs are white, but his heart has known no chill. 
He loves, fondly as ever, the faded face that now, as in its day of | 
bloom, still turns to him for guidance or approval. And I—eternity 
could not wear out my love for him ! 
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SATURDAY, DECEMBER 21, 1833. 
Scenes in a court of justice.—It is not the least of the terrors of 
the law, that they who trample upon its precepts and disobey its 
injunctions, are arrayed as culprits, before their friends and their 
enemies, in a hall, crowded besides with eager and curious observ- 
ers. These thoughts struck us forcibly a few days since, as we 
sat within the bar of the United States district court-room, and 
glanced around upon the dense mass of heads, which gradually re- 
ceded to the distant wall, and upon those who lined the galleries 
above and looked down upon the solemn audience below. They 
were waiting for the prisoners, whose approach, a buzzing which 
ran through the crowd, and a stir and tumult at the door, now an- 
nounced. They entered, hand-cuffed and pinioned, accompanied by 
the public officers, and were seated in front of the judge and adjoin- 
ing the grand-jury, who now entered at an opposite door and took 
their places. 





creasing, and those now under the care of the principal have become 
intelligent end comparatively happy. They are taught orthography 
and reading yo or writing, in tangible characters. Writing on 
slates, or with lead pencils on paper. Ciphering mentally, as well 
| as with figures. Other branches are also taught—geo raphy, ete. ; 
and many things can be manufactured by them—such as baskets, 
| table-mats of straw, fringes, ete.—thus rendering employment a 
| means of varying the monoto their lives, and of procuring them 
a subsistence. One of our fellOW-citizens has kindly and liberally 
| given the use of a house and lot out of town for the occupation of 
| this praiseworthy institution, where the little members, it is to he 
| hoped, will be com iously and pleasantly established. The 








f means for their removal and comfort, give the public an opportunity 


of exercising their humane feelings in this most beneficent of chari- 
| ties. I need not describe to you the appealing, eloquent expression 
| of their uplifted faces when listening to the voice of their instructor ; 
| nor the facility with which they comprehend the rudiments of edu- 
cation, applying their delicate little fingers to the carved page—read- 
| ing with surprising readiness—the touch rendered doubly sensitive 
| by the loss of that sense which contributes more than all others 
| to the enjoyment of the human race. I wish, gentlemen, that you 
| would interest your numerous and intelligent readers in behalf of 

these unfortunates. I am convinced no further appeal is necessary 
| to the kindest feelings of the community, than to state the object for 
| which a fair will be held in the course of a few days, the proceeds 
| of which are for the benefit of the school for the blind. Many things 
| made by their own hands will be exhibited for sale, together with a 
variety of fancy articles, wrought by ladies who have generously 
employed their leisure hours in this most laudable cause. If you 
will, through the medium of your unrivalled publication, inform 
the ladies and gentlemen of New-York of the contemplated exhibi- 
tion, you will render a service to the unfortunate, and: oblige those 





Here was a murderer, whose hours were numbered, and who 


‘ immediately engaged in the improvement of their condition. w.” 




















TELL HER PLL LOVE HER. 
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ORIGINAL MISCELLANY. 


Rhymes from the porkcibook of a student at law. 


DISCRIMINATING COURAGE. 
“ Ar Tunbridge, one morning, in passing through town, 
Earl Bluster saw Henley knock little Will down.” 
* How’s this?” cried the earl, “ Why, last night at the garden, 
I tweak’d your nose, kick’d you, and made you beg pardon! 
But now it appears, you have metal, my boy— 
True spirit and courage, and I give you joy. 
**O, my lord!” replied Henley, quite vain of his feat— 
“Your lordship and I know well yn to beat.” 





JUDICIAL TS. MILITARY. 

“So, you're an officer, they say!” 
The judge observed to Captain Drew; 
* But, like the anecdote, you may, 
Perhaps, not be a soldier too.” 


* And you're a judge !” the witness cried; 
“ Alas !—a pity ‘tis—’tis true, 
When there’s a question to decide, 
That you are not a lawyer too.” 
EPIGRAMS. 
A CLEAR-SIGHTED MAN. 


Jack, looking in the glass Adonis sees, 
While others catch only deformities ; 
Nowis’nt Jack a most clear-sighted man, 
Thus to see more than all the others can ? 
A NEAR-SIGHTED MAN, 
That Tom's an ass, Tom’s dear friends all agree, 
Yet is he blind to what all else can see; 
Say, is not Tom a most near-sighted man, 
Thus not to see what all the others can ? 


' 


TO JOSEPHINE. 
A few reasons why I think a gardener the happiest of human beings. 


Because, in the first place, though often we find 
In life less of sunshine than showers; 

Though a rude thorny path is the lot of mankind, 
Yet fate strews his pathway with flowers. 

Because, although many have cause to lament, 
That of time they’ve so scanty a share; 

Yet to him the rich boon is most bounteously sent, 
Since he’s plenty of thyme, and to spare. 

Because, when “hard times” is the general cry, 
And poverty stalks through the land; 

Of the one thing essential he needs no supply, 
Since he’s always the mint at command. 

Because, when assailed by distress or disease, 
And fruitless is medical skill, 





For each mental pang he has ever heart’ s-case, 
And balm for each bodily ill. 


That him fate no blessing refuses ; 
*Tis chiefly because—shall I venture to say ? 
He sees yew whenever he chooses. 


| In short, I can prove, without further delay, 


THE DANDY’S PORTRAIT. 


“Do you call this a likeness!’ drawled Bob, with a yawn, 
Why, hang me! this thing will disgrace your profession ! 
Did ever you look at, sir, since you were born, 
A visage so stupid 7—so void of expression ?” 
The artist replied, with shrug quite befitting— 
“T never did, sir, till you commenced sitting.” 


RICHES. 





from not desiring them. 


The possession of riches never bestows the peace which results 


Scraps from foreign newspapers. 





|| Your true gourmand is, generally speaking, without much wit. 
| Mr. G. dining with a lady, a scrupulous observer of etiquette, 
| offered his services to cut up a brace of partridges. Instead, how- 
| ever, of doing so on the dish, he put them, for the purpose, on his 
'| own plate. “ For whom do you intend your leavings?” asked the lady 
||in surprise. “Madam,” replied he, “I do not intend to leave any.” 
The great tallow speculation, carrying on for some time past in 
| London, is likely to end in a heavy loss. The papers say, we are not 
| sorry for this—the monopolists wanted to dip their fingers into the 
pockets of the public, but the perties could not mould one another 
to their nefarious purposes. So they all got at “sixes and sevens.” 

A traveller on the continent, visiting a celebrated cathedral, was 
shown by the sacristan, among other marvels, a dirty, opaque vial. 
After eyeing it some time, the traveller said, ‘Do you call this a re- 
lic ?’—“ Sir,”’ said the sacristan, indignantly, ‘‘it contains some of 
the darkness that Moses spread over the land of Egypt!” 

Never trust a married man with a secret who loves his wife; for 
he will tell her, and she will tell her sister, and her sister will tell 
; any body and every body! 
| A runaway couple were married at Gretna Green. The smith 
| demanded five guineas for his service. “Howis this?” said the 
| bridegroom, “ the gentleman you last married assured me that he 
|only gave you a guinea.”—“ True,” said the smith, “but he is an 
Irishman. I have married him six times. He is a customer—you I 


| cam 99 
| may never see again. 
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